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Touchdown 


In  America's  space 
spectaculars  there  have  been 

so  many  memorable  moments 
that  new  words,  or  nuances  of  words, 
have  been  assembled  to  describe 
them  all.  All  those "hft-offs,"  "ren- 
dezvous," "jettisons,"  "re-entrys," 
"splashdowns."  And  now,  on  the  flat 

sands  of  the  Mojave  Desert,  a 
"touchdown, "  one  as  far  routed  as 
any  that  John  Anderson's  own  grid- 
nauts  may  have  sought  and  found. 

Well,  here  at  the  Brown  Fund, 
we  had  our  own  closely  watched  lift- 
off last  September  and  we  await  our 
own  eventful  "touchdown"  on  June 
30.  That's  when  our  own  "piggy- 
back" to  the  big  Campaign  for 
Brown,  the  annual  Brown  Fund 
campaign  for  1980-81  ends.  And  the 
dollars  you  have  sent  into  this  space 
called  Brown  will  enable  the 
University  to  make  the  most  of  its 
unique  place  in  the  world  of  higher 
education. 

It's  been  a  busy  mission.  Thou- 
sands of  you  have  ventured  into  the 
vast  space  of  our  fifty  states  —  and 
beyond  —  phoning,  writing,  pre- 


senting, asking  on  Brown's  beha 
The  Brown  Fund  goal  this  year  i 
$3.5  milhon  in  unrestricted  fxmo 
That's  higher  than  we've  ever  go 
before,  and  to  get  there  we  ask  aj 
you  who  have  not  yet  signalled 
"A-Okay"  to  the  University  to  do 
now.  And  please,  be  as  generous 
you  can. 

If  you've  already  joined  our  sp 
program,  our  thanks.  For  a  Uni^ 
sity  is  a  space  program  of  sorts 
Expensive  to  rim,  with  a  payout 
always  in  the  future.  But  what  a 
future!  Help  us  conquer  the  pro 
lems  of  "inner  space"  so  that  we 
may  continue  to  send  the  best-pi 
pared  graduates  in  the  country  o 
into  the  wider  space  where  their 
knowledge  and  talents  and  skills 
so  desperately  needed. 


The  Brown  Fund 
If  we  don't,  who  will? 
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Here  is  how  you  can  pre- 
serve your  assets  for  your 
children  or  grandchildren. 
With  a  charitable  lead  trust 
funded  with  securities, 
closely-held  stock, 
income-producing  real 
estate,  or  a  partnership 
interest,  you  can  make  a 
gift  to  family  members  at  a 
reduced  tax  cost.  Not  only 
will  you  save  taxes  but 
your  heirs  will  receive  a 
bigger  inheritance.  If  you 
have  a  substantial  estate 
and  want  to  learn  more 
about  how  this  tax  plan- 
ning idea  could  work  for 
you  and  your  family,  call  or 
write  us  today. 

For  more  information 

contact: 

Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 

Brown  University  Box  1893 

Providence,  RI 029 1 2 

401  863-2374 

Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 

Ruth  Harris  Wolf  '41 

Co-Chairmen 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


'Disgusted  and  pleased' 

Editor:  I  am  a  1979  Black  American  grad- 
uate of  Brown  who  has,  with  disgust  and 
pleasure,  read  of  the  current  debate  on  cam- 
pus having  to  do  with  increases  in  the  cost  of 
attending  Brown  and  whether  or  not  to 
maintain  current  levels  of  financial  aid  to 
allow  everyone  accepted  to  attend.  1  am  dis- 
gusted because  I  can  hear,  laced  throughout 
the  controversy,  the  undertones  of  privileged 
people  who  think  it  is  their  birthright  to  have 
access  to  the  best  of  opportunities  to  succeed 
in  this  country.  I  am  pleased  because  it  gives 
me  an  excellent  opening  with  which  to  get 
some  things  dealing  with  the  financial  and 
racial  off  my  chest. 

I  have  an  imaginary  book  that  1  keep  on 
the  shelf  of  my  apartment  entitled.  Those 
Crazy  Enjoyable  Years  at  Brown  1975-79.  My 
guess  is  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  I've 
chosen  this  title  is  because  my  family  could 
afford  the  cost  of  my  attending  (and  1  under- 
stand Brown  is  cleverly  trying  to  admit  more 
and  more  Blacks  like  this).  I  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  making  enough  money  over  the 
summer  to  complete  my  financial  package, 
getting  a  job  that  might  interfere  with  my 
studies,  or  trying  to  find  a  way  to  repay  loans 
once  I  graduated.  Had  1  any  of  this  to  worry 
about,  I'm  sure  my  memoirs  on  Brown 
would  have  a  slightly  different  heading.  It  is 
also  for  this  reason  that  1  feel  those  who  have 
attended  and  are  still  attending  Brown  under 
similar  circumstances  have  no  right  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  future  of  those  who  require 
financial  help.  1  am  refering  specifically  to  the 
comments  of  one  David  Gold  in  the  February 
issue.  You're  forgetting,  Dave  ole  boy,  that 
you  and  I  and  anyone  else  so  lucky  didn't 
earn  that  luck,  we  were  born  into  it. 

Given  the  above  argument,  and  in  line 
with  the  current  feelings  of  America's  sud- 
denly "moral  majority"  (that  being,  down 
with  "reverse  discrimination"  and  up  with 
"true"  equal  opportunity),  it  appears  Mr. 
Gold's  views  and  those  of  other  elitists  are 
hypocritical.  Supposedly  the  Ivy  League 
opens  the  doors  to  the  best  of  opportunities 
for  its  graduates.  If  this  is  true,  and  Brown 
University  is  debating  whether  or  not  to 
provide  adequate  financial  aid  to  those  who 
need  it,  the  school  has  but  three  just  options. 
First,  it  could  open  its  doors  only  to  those 
whose  families  are  not  privileged.  The 
money  for  this  would  come  via  contributions 
by  the  privileged,  who  could  afford  it  be- 
cause their  kids  wouldn't  be  at  such  schools. 


The  privileged  kids  wouldn't  need  to  go  b 
cause  by  virtue  of  their  status  they  need  n 
more  advantages.  Second,  it  could  open  il 
doors  to  everyone  regardless  of  financial 
status  and  ensure  they  could  attend,  neve 
having  to  worry  about  money.  Or  third. 
Brown  and  all  schools  like  it  could  mainta 
high  costs,  and  little  or  no  financial  aid  bi 
renounce  their  doctrine  of  "Ivy  Leaguism 
putting  themselves  on  equal  footing  with 
"Joe  Average  State  University."  Those  an 
the  only  options,  because  it  is  with  sheer 
polyunsaturated  racist  elitist  gall  that  anyc 
would  even  discuss  maintaining  the  high 
quality  of  an  institution  that  claims  to  ope 
doors  previously  closed,  at  the  expense  oi 
those,  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
can't  afford  the  price.  Or,  put  another  way 
Harlem's  Einstein  can't  go,  then  Scarsdali 
shouldn't  either. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  link  this  subject  to 
another  that  was  constantly  debated  whil 
was  at  Brown.  That  has  to  do  with  the  be 
that  minorities  are  insular.  All  while  I  at- 
tended (and  1  suspect  still)  minorities  wei 
criticized  for  associating  with  each  other 
more  than  whites,  or  not  being  full  meml 
of  the  university  community.  It  was  a  pec 
liarity  of  "those  people"  just  like  the  one 
their  excellence  at  dancing  and  basketball 
Well,  let  me  inform  you  that  I've  found  a 
tain  species  of  the  human  animal  down  h 
in  Nashville  that  looks  like  and  sounds  IL 
White  Americans,  yet  displays  a  similar  i 
sularism.  They  attend  the  same  predomi- 
nantly Black  medical  school  as  I  do,  they 
10-12  percent  of  the  class,  they  sit  togethe 
the  lecture  hall,  they  eat  together,  they  d 
come  to  class  meetings,  and  they  probab 
won't  contribute  as  alumni.  Yet  no  one  is 
tracizing  and  forcing  them  to  do  all  of  thi 
My  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  indeed  m« 
bers  of  that  same  genus  that  made  up 
Brown's  majority,  genus  Caucasian.  I'ms 
that  if  we  the  majority  got  together  and  c 
cided  that  they  were  expendable  and 
couldn't  get  their  M.D.  degrees  because  t 
didn't  spread  themselves  like  salt  among 
pepper,  they'd  raise  hell.  And  what's  mc 
I'd  raise  hell  right  along  with  them. 

HUEYL.  PEARSON,  JF 
Nashville,  Tcnn. 


ijia 


Tougaloo 


Editor:  When  1  received  my  copy  of 
BAM,  the  obits  and  class  notes  get  my  at 
tion  and  that  is  about  all.  However,  in  ti 


i4arch  issue,  the  piece  on  Tougaloo  caught 
ny  eye. 

My  father,  William  John  Ballou,  Brown 
97,  taught  at  Tougaloo  1900-4.  I  have  an  old 
)hotograph  album,  several  pages  of  which 
ire  devoted  to  Tougaloo.  I  am  writing  to 
Tougaloo)  President  George  Owens  to  in- 
[uire  whether  he  would  be  interested  in  hav- 
ng  these  photographs  for  the  Tougaloo  ar- 
hives. 

WILLIAM  S.  BALLOU  75 
Chester,  Vt. 

The  Bruinaires 

Editor:  While  cleanmg  out  some  old  and 
eldom-used  storage  containers  a  short  time 
go,  1  ran  across  several  photographs  taken 
luring  my  undergraduate  years.  The  photos 
lepicted  various  friends  with  three  com- 
nonalities  —  all  were  wearing  light  brown 
orduroy  jackets;  all  had  their  mouths  open 
s  if  in  song;  and  each  held  a  mug  filled  with 
n  unidentified  liquid.  They  were  the 
Iruinaires,  and  the  photos  were  taken  dur- 
ng  various  singing  engagements. 

Not  long  after  that  excursion  into  janito- 
ial  sanity,  I  happened  to  run  into  two  people 
tfho  looked  so  much  like  two  of  the  faces  in 
ne  photographs  that  I  was  hardly  surprised 
/hen  they  turned  out,  in  fact,  to  be  the  adult 
ersions  of  those  singing  friends.  As  one 
light  suspect,  we  began  to  play  the  game 
ntitled  "whatever  became  of .  .  .?"  I  am 
orry  to  report  that  we  were  not  terribly  suc- 
essful,  but  we  did  come  up  with  a  plan:  each 
f  us  was  to  contact  several  Bruinaires  and 
liscover  whether  there  would  be  any  interest 
a  a  reunion. 

I  am  now  happy  to  report  that  there  is  a 
;ood  deal  of  interest,  and  we  have  planned 
ust  such  an  affair  for  this  spring.  We  invite 
11  former  Bruinaires  to  contact  the  alumni 
iffice  for  details,  and  we  would  appreciate 
our  including  this  invitation  in  the  Brmvii 
ilumni  Monthly.  Many  thanks. 

JOHN  A.  FERGUSON  '65 
Lcunsburg,  Pa. 

"osiah 

Hditor:  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Josiah 
I.  Carberry  is  being  used  on  the  back  cover 
t  the  current  Brou'd  Alumni  IVlonthh/  [March] 
1  promote  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album.  He  is,  of 
ourse,  an  enduring  institution  of  the  Uni- 
ersity.  No  other  college  or  university  has,  to 
n  knowledge,  produced  and  nurtured  his 
ke. 

As  his  only  begetter,  1  think  it  is  appro- 
Tiate  to  note  that  his  first  scheduled  lecture 
1  Sayles  Hall,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere 
Ise,  was  billed  as  "Indo-European  Ceramics 
nd  their  Relation  to  Greek  Art."  Unfortu- 
ately,  as  is  well  remembered  by  his  friends 
t  that  time  (circa  1928),  the  event  had  to  be 
inceled  because  of  the  illness  of  his  elder 
aughter,  Lois. 

Wherever  Professor  Carberry  may  be 
,  uring  the  next  few  months,  he  will  surely  be 


ofl^r$iidQiing. 


.^That's  why  people  keep  coming  back.  Qertaiitfy  you  cajjsajl, 

4.cuba  through  shipwrecks,  ride,  fish,  an^  play  tennis.  But  y<9@^can  also 

do  nothing  at  all  and  enjoy  it  as  never  befiiire.  *" 

Peter  Island  is  remote,  beautiful ,  exclusive.  ^^^ 

And  rates  from  Easter  to  Christmas  may  surprise  you.  Peter  iil^ 

Very  good  travel  agents  know  about  it.        __  _    .  .  .^ 

Peter  Island  (2 

Hotel  and  Yacht  Harbour,  British  Virgin  Islands  ll||j 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  Mitchell  GCo(2 1 2)  37  I  - 1 323   V^vj; 


Caneel  is  beautiful  all  year. 
Right  now  it's  a  beautiful  value. 

Caneel  170  glorious  Virgin  Island  acres  with  the  National  Park 
behind  you.  7  beaches,  and  transparent  waters  for  scuba, 
snorkeling,  sailing.  Superb  tennis,  loo.  And  impeccable 
Rockresorts  service  and  cuisine, 

Caneel  is  simply  the  ideal  Caribbean  vacation, 
any  time,  its  golden,  sunny  days  cooled 
by  Trade  Wind  breezes.  But  from  April 
20  thru  December  19.  Caneel  is  yours 
at  our  lower  non-winter  rates. 
Beautiful.  Talk  to  your  travel  agent 
or  call  toll-free  800-223-7637 
In  New  York  State  800-442-8198, 
New  York  City  212-586-4459. 

ST  JOHN,  U  S  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

A  Rockresort 


.jtmseu-i-uk'  _ 


We  serve  tennis 
any  way 

you  like  it. 


"i 


No  matter  what  your  taste  in  a  tertnis 
vacatiort  might  be,  we'll  satisfy  it— 

and  provide  tennis  instruction 
guaranteed  to  improve  your  game. 

Choose  All  American  Sports  for  out- 
standing tennis  instruction.  Then  choose  us 
again  for  all  the  options  we  offer. 
A  wide  choice  of  camps  and  programs. 
Choose  from  lavish  resorts:  Amelia  Island 
Plantation,  Palmas  del  Mar,  Topnotch 
at  Stowe,  Grenelefe,  Windermere  Island 
Club,  Half  Moon,  Southampton  Tennis 
Academy. 

In  the  summer  season  there  are  adult 
college  campuses:  Amherst  and  Mount 
Holyoke;  and  prep  school  campuses  for 
junior  players:  The  Hotchkiss  School  and 
Deerfield  .Academy   (Juniors  can  stay 
from  one  to  ten  weeks.) 

As  for  the  tennis,  you  can  choose  from 
4,  5,  6  and  8-day  programs. .  .then  decide 
whether  you  want  a  Full  Session,  4 
or  5  hours  of  instruction  each  day,  or 
Tennis  Plus,  which  gives  you  2  hours  of 
instruction  daily. 

Whichever  plan  you  choose,  your  game 
will  improve.  Guaranteed. 

^=^=^  GUARANTEE  === 

//,  on  the  last  day  oj  your  stay  at  any  All 
American  adult  site,  you  don't  agree  we've 
improved  your  ^ame,  tell  us.  Well  sioc  you  an 
equal  amount  of  tennis  instruction,  free,  at  any  of 
our  sites  any  time  up  to  six  months  after  leaving. 

Send  for  our  free  44-page  Tennis  Vacation 
Guide  today.  It  describes  our  11   tennis 
camps.  And  All  American's  unique 
teaching  philosophy.  Details  on  rates  and 
dates  are  included. 

Mail  coupon  or  call  toll-free:  800-223- 
2442.  In  New  York,  call  212-697- 
9220.  International  Telex: 
SIX  LOVE  425308. 


Please  send  me. 
without  obligation 
my  All  American 
Sports  Tennis     j^ 
Vacation 
Guide. 


•^^ 


Vm  interested  in: 
_  Adult  Camps 


□  Junior  Camps 


Address. 


Cily_ 


Stale- 


-Zip 


ALL  AMERICAN  TENNIS  CAMPS 


U^pt   l\   .  J6'3  Madiifin  Av 


■r  .  ,N'  >     10017 


an  enthusiastic  salesman  for  Brown:  A  Pictc- 
rml  .Albiiiii.  He  is  still  an  energetic  man  of  the 
scholarly  world;  in  fact,  he  is  able  to  read  the 
entire  Sunday  edition  of  the  Neic  York  Times 
bv  Tuesday  of  each  week. 

One  correction,  if  I  may:  Professor  Car- 
berry's  forwarding  address  is  known  to  the 
undersigned. 

ROBERT  B.  MACDOUGALL  22 

Pliiladdphia 


Editor:  "Hey  Bruno  —  Welcome  to  Ver- 
mont. —  Josiah  S.  Carberry" 

Josiah  was  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  last 
month  as  evidenced  by  the  above  copy  of  a 
scrap  of  note  paper  tucked  under  the  wiper 
blades  on  my  1972  VW.  My  daughter,  a 
junicir  at  University  of  Vermont,  had  taken 
the  car  back  to  Vermont  in  January  while 
hers  was  being  repaired.  Among  other  decals 
on  the  windows  are  two  from  Brown  (and 
one  from  the  University  of  Vermont).  Carla 
was  unaware  of  the  reputation  of  the  good 
professor,  but  she  would  have  recognized 
the  Pictorial  Album  if  he  had  it  tucked  under 
his  arm  as  he  wandered  the  streets  of  Bur- 
lington. 

GEORGE  R.  BLESSING  '50 
Flanders,  N.j. 

'Incredible  conceit' 

Editor:  In  his  letter  in  the  March  issue 
(A.  Wilson]  Whitman  objects  to  [Robert) 
Schwartz's  letter,  which  in  turn  objects  to 
BAM's  deriving  humor  from  male  reaction  to 
sunbathing  women.  Mr.  Whitman  states  that 
"thousands  of  women  would  not  sunbathe 
in  public  if  they  objected  to  a  man's  reaction 
to  their  beauty.  They  would  hide  under  the 
long  black  robe  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  rec- 
ommends or  sunbathe  in  perfect  isolation." 

Has  Mr.  Whitman  considered  that  it 
might  possibly  be  somewhat  uncomfortable 
to  sunbathe  in  a  long  black  robe  or  a  bit 
difficult  to  find  perfect  isolation?  What  in- 
credible conceit  that  he  believes  women  wear 
bathing  suits  strictly  to  entice  men. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  that 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  women  are  raped 
because  "they  asked  for  it." 

CAROL  AGATE  '55 
Los  Angeles 


Tigging  Out' 


Editor:  What  for  some  is  pigging  out 
{BAM,  March)  is  for  others  a  chronic,  pro- 
gressive, and  potentially  fatal  disease  called 
compulsive  overeating.  While  Barbara  Raab 
may  be  able  to  expand  her  eating  habits  in 
safety,  others  are  trapped  in  a  terrifying  pat- 
tern of  overeating  and  vomiting.  Food,  like 
alcohol,  can  be  a  drug  to  numb  painful  feel- 
ings. But  what  starts  out  as  a  help  and  a  com- 
fort soon  turns  to  torture.  A  compulsive 
overeater  can't  stop  the  binges  —  pigging  out 
takes  over  all  of  one's  life.  School  work, 
self-esteem,  normal  relationships  can  all  be 


Rirrinston's 

onLal<eKezar 


Open  June  27  -  Oct  6 
"The  Total  Vacation" 

Rustic  Maine  beauty  on  magnificent 

mile  lake,  sandy  beach,   Fast-Dri  a 

clay  tennis  courts,  sailing,  canoeii 

water  skiing,  35  ft.  pontoon  party  bo 

beach  side  buffet  lunches. 
Wide    variety    of    fine    American    P' 

accommodations  in  fireplace  cottai 

and  apartments. 
Special    July    4,    Labor    Day,    and    F 

Foliage    Packages.    Group    rates 

request. 
Write  or  Call: 

Farrington's 

Center  Lovell,  Me.  04016 

(207) 925-2500 


Gelfand, 
Breslauer, 
Rennert& 
Feldman 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Business 
Management 

Services 
for 

The  Literary 

and 
Performing  Arts 


•  Income  Monitoring 
and  Collection 

•  Financial  and  Tax  Planning 

•  Cash  and  Asset  Management 

•  Royalty  Examinations 

Broctiure  on  request 
GELFAND,  BRESLAUER.  RENNERT  i  FELDMAN 

489  Fiftti  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  682-0234 

Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco 
Nastiville,  Palm  Springs,  London 


fJl 


ined  by  the  frightening  compulsion  to 
Jfereat. 

Barbara  Raab  can  write  about  her  eating 
jibits;  compulsive  overeaters  cannot  talk 
■out  their  eating  habits.  They  are  deeply 
h.imed  and  vulnerable  to  suicidal  depres- 

As  a  substance  abuse  counselor,  I  con- 
ukillv  see  the  physical  and  emotional  dam- 
,L  that  is  done  by  compulsive  overeating. 
lire  is  help  available  for  those  for  whom 
gging  out  has  become  painful  and  embar- 
ssing;  Overeaters  Anonymous  offers  free 
id  anonymous  help  to  anyone  who  is  con- 
ined  about  their  eating  patterns.  1  hope 
HI  will  have  room  to  share  this  information 
lib  your  readers. 

SUSAN  DE  MATTOS  70 
NezL'ton,  Mass. 

outh  vs.  maturity 

(i       Editors:  Generally  universities  have 
n  I'Ught  to  be  perceived  as  the  place  where  a 
Tson's  value  would  be  placed  ahead  of  his 
rice.  Now  it  appears  (article  on  Mellon 
irant.  Under  the  Elms,  BAM,  March)  that  at 
own  the  mask  will  be  shed  after  1982.  Can 
)  one  think  of  a  way  to  restructure  the  work 
ad?  Must  youth  be  pitted  against  maturity? 
fter  all,  postdoctoral  fellowships  without 
aching  responsibilities  probably  provide 
sufficient  "hands  on  experience."  And  a 
reed  sellout  offers  a  most  undignified  way 


to  end  one's  career.  Imaginative  young  fac- 
ulty hired  to  replace  the  bought-off  may 
spend  thirty  years  wondering  what  the  Uni- 
versity will  hav'e  in  store  for  them  when  their 
time  comes! 

JAMES  H.  HODDIE  '65  Ph.D. 

Boston 

Is  this  any  way 
to  run  an  election? 

Editor:  Here  it  is  spring  again,  and  I  am 
being  asked  to  participate  in  another  of  the 
spring  rituals  —  voting  in  the  Brown  alumni 
election.  On  the  one  hand  1  want  to  be  one  of 
the  8,000  hardy  souls  that  use  the  democratic 
process  to  help  Brown  and  on  the  other  hand 
am  faced  with  little  data  to  make  an  informed 
selection. 

Should  1  vote  for  Mr.  Cutler  because  he 
was  summa  cum  laude  or  Mr.  Hays  because 
he  belongs  to  the  Tacoma  Yacht  Club?  The 
election  brochure  invites  me  to  add  another 
honorary  title,  on  the  base  of  previous  hon- 
orary titles,  to  their  list  of  accomplishments. 
Is  this  really  the  way  to  run  an  election?  Are 
there  no  issues  to  be  discussed,  no  sweeping 
plans  of  action  to  be  debated? 

I  am  scared  to  death  that  my  vote  (on  the 
basis  of  a  pretty  picture)  could  elect  a  trustee 
that  wants  to  turn  Brown  into  a  Harvard- 
style  grad  school  or  a  Big  Ten  football  school. 
Since  a  valid  way  for  me  to  choose  among  the 


candidates  is  not  at  hand,  my  ballot  will  help 
fill  the  circular  file  for  another  year. 

GARY  E.  MILLER  75 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


IWYKEHAM  RISE 

Washington,  Ct  06793 
203-868-7347 

Girls  Boarding 
Grades  9-12 


A  UNIQUE  COMBINATION: 

•  Academics  and  Arts 

•  3:1  Student: Faculty  Ratio 
•Structure  and  Tradition 

For  information  contact: 
Barbara  F.  Scott 


REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residential  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 


diev«  in  Providence. 


Believe  we  have  three  excellent  restaurants: 
L'Apogee,  our  renowned  rooftop  continental 
restaurant;  Goddard's,  a  lively  Newport- 
style  eating  saloon;  and  Cafe  on  the  Terrace, 
our  delightful  greenhouse  restaurant. 

Believe  we  have  lots  of  extra  added 
attractions:  Live  entertainment  at  Goddard's 
Wednesday  through  Sunday  evenings.  Sump- 
tuous Sunday  brunches.  Ballroom  dancing  at 


L'Apogee.  And  weekend  packages  that'll 
probably  cost  you  less  than  if  you'd  stayed 
at  home.* 

Can  it  possibly  be  true,  you  may  ask, 
that  a  hotel  can  offer  so  much  to  so  many 
for  so  little? 

Certainly. 

Believe  in  Providence. 
*$79/couple  two  nights,  S49/couple  one  night. 


THE  BILTMORE  PLAZA 

Believe  in  Providence. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  inc. 
For  reservations  or  information,  call  401-421-0700,  or  the  Robert  F.  Warner  Inc.  number  in  your  area. 


You  know,  there's  not  just  one  way 
to  buy  a  ilrown  football  poster. 


Mldwinfer  floral   r'af/^anf 


FOOT, 

BROWN  J^ 

Sm  COLLEGE  «PHW0N 

Pas'aTiona   -   Califoriiia  w 


Kipra-"^  7 1 
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You  can  buy  the  poster  announc- 
ing the  first  annual  Rose  Bowl 
game  as  a  Brown  football  booster, 
for  instance.  (Brown  played  in 
that  first  Pasadena  game.) 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  would  like  to  help  out  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  a  maga- 
zine that  in  its  own  league  has 
been  among  the  Top  Ten  for  twelve 
straight  years.  (The  money  earned 
from  the  poster  sales  goes  directly 
to  the  BAM.) 

or. 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  have  a  discerning  eye  and 
appreciate  classy  things.  (The 
poster  is  a  20"  x  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original 
issued  in  1916.) 


You  can  buy  the  poster  because  it 
would  be  a  fine  gift  for  someone 
you  know  —  a  student  at  Brown, 
an  alumna,  a  friend. 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  like  it. 

In  all  these  ways  —  go  on, 
count  them  —  you  can  buy  this 
Brown  football  poster.  Please  do. 


Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

Please  send  me  poster(s)  celebrating  Brown 

football  at  $7  each  Tincludes  postage  and  handling) 


Name_ 


Address. 

City 


-State  - 


_Zip_ 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University.  Allow  three  to 
four  weeks  for  delivery. 


JNDER  THE  ELMS 


irown  to  the  community:  We  want  to  be  a  good  neighbor 


Like  death  and  taxes,  a  near  cer- 
inty  in  life  is  tension  between  a  uni- 
Tsity  and  the  community  around  it. 
irough  the  years,  Brown's  relation- 
dp  with  the  community  around  it, 
irticularly  Fox  Point,  has  probably 
en  no  worse  —  and  no  better  —  than 
Tiilar  situations  in  other  cities. 

Last  month.  Brown  attempted  to 
ow  the  community  it  wanted  to  be  a 
lod  neighbor  by  presenting  —  to  vari- 
is  community  and  governmental 
cups  —  a  long-range  development 
an  under  which  it  wouki  divest  itself 
most  of  the  land  it  owns  in  Fox  Point 
d  consolidate  its  major  academic  and 
iidential  buildings  in  a  seven-block 
ea  near  the  campus.  The  plan  will  be 
esented  to  the  Corporation  at  its  June 
eeting,  and  if  approved,  will  guide 
own's  future  development  and  its 
lilosophy  of  land  use  in  the  area 
aund  the  east  side  of  the  campus. 

It  includes  a  recommendation  for 
lilding  a  new  160-bed  dormitory  and  a 
■w  student  health  center,  as  well  as 
panding  the  computer  sciences 
rilities  and  providing  a  new  two-story 
rking  deck  on  Power  Street  between 
layer  and  Brook  Streets. 

It  also  includes  a  recommendation 
ir  moving  at  least  three  houses  onto 
e  side  of  the  former  Bond  Bread  bak- 
y  in  Fox  Point,  to  be  used  for  student, 
:ulty,  and  staff  housing.  All  other 
own-owned  land  in  Fox  Point  —  the 
ifmer  Bryant  College  athletic  field  at 
!e  corner  of  Gano  and  East  George 
eets,  and  the  site  of  a  nuclear  research 
:ility  on  the  Seekonk  River  —  as  well 
two  lots  on  Manning  Street,  would 
entually  be  sold,  according  to  the  rec- 
imendations. 

The  plan,  which  covers  a  thirty- 
o-block  area  roughly  bounded  by 
Jterman,  Governor,  Arnold,  and 
-  ayer  streets,  was  presented  by 

hard  Dober  of  Dober  and  Associates, 
:.,  the  Boston-based  consulting  firm 
It  developed  it,  and  Robert  A. 
chley,  vice  president  for  university 
ations  at  Brown. 


Thf  Ht-w  plan  sctf  up'  fii'c  "policy  areas"  on  the  east  siiic  of  the  campus. 


Dober's  development  plan  divides 
the  area  into  five  separate  "policy 
areas,"  each  one  of  which  currently  con- 
tains Brown-owned  land. 

Policy  Area  A  (see  map)  is  bounded 
by  George,  Waterman,  Thayer,  and 
Hope  Streets  and  is  expected  to  contain 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  science 
and  engineering  buildings.  This  area 
includes  the  Sciences  Library,  Barus  and 
Holley  anci  Prince  engineering  build- 
ings, and  the  new  geology/chemistry  re- 
search building  now  under  construc- 
tion. While  no  additional  buildings  are 
presently  planned,  Dober's  recom- 
mendations suggest  that  any  future 
high  density  science  or  research 
facilities  be  located  in  this  area. 

Polny  Arcn  B  includes  the  block 
boundecH  by  George,  Brook,  Thayer, 
and  Benevolent  Streets,  as  well  as  half 
of  the  block  bounded  by  Thayer,  Brook, 
Benevolent,  and  Charles  Field  Streets. 
This  area  is  also  designated  for  academic 
buildings,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
those  projected  for  Area  A.  Any  new 


buildings  in  this  area  will  be  two  or 
three  stories  in  height  and  in  keeping 
with  the  scale  of  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  Dober  said. 

Polic}/  Area  C,  the  remainder  of  the 
Thayer-Brook-Benevolent-Charles  Field 
block  as  well  as  the  block  bounded  by 
Thayer,  Charles  Field,  Brook,  and 
Power  Streets,  is  designated  for  student 
residential  buildings  and  a  proposed 
new  student  health  facility.  This  will  be 
the  site  of  the  new  dormitory,  which 
could  be  built  within  the  next  year  if 
funds  become  available.  Salvageable 
houses  displaced  by  the  construction 
will  be  moved  to  Area  E. 

Policy  Area  D,  the  site  of  a  current 
parking  lot  bounded  by  Power,  Thayer, 
Brook,  and  Williams  Streets,  will  be  the 
site  of  a  new,  two-level  parking  deck  if 
Dober's  recommendations  are  accepted. 
The  structure  will  take  advantage  of  a 
natural  grade  on  the  site,  entrances  and 
exits  will  be  on  Power  Street,  and  the 
entire  structure  will  be  landscaped  as 
attractively  as  possible,  Dober  said. 


Policy  Area  E.  a  six-block  area 
bounded  by  George,  Cooke,  \\  illiams, 
and  Power  Streets,  as  well  as  the  one- 
block  area  containing  the  Bond  Bread 
site  (W  illiams,  John,  Brook,  and  Hope 
Streets),  is  designated  as  a  residential 
area  for  Brown  students,  faculty,  and 
staff,  as  well  as  a  community  residential 
area.  Brown's  attitude  in  this  section 
will  be  to  conserve  and  preserve  the 
area  mostlv  as  a  residential  district.  The 
plan  calls  for  moving  any  salvageable 
houses  displaced  by  construction  in 
other  areas  onto  the  Bond  Bread  site,  to 
prox'ide  housing  for  students  and  fac- 
ultv  until  additional  residential  facilities 
are  a\ailable. 

Policy  Area  F,  the  remainder  of  the 
area  to  the  east  of  the  campus,  is  seen  as 
outside  Brown's  immediate  interest. 
Plans  call  for  the  University  to  remove 
Itself  from  the  area  as  either  a  land 
owner  or  land  user;  the  land  Brown 
does  own  in  this  area  will  eventually  be 
sold,  if  the  plan  is  accepted.  In  addition. 
Brown  will  make  no  attempt  to  acquire 
new  land  in  this  area. 

While  no  timetable  was  attached  to 
the  implementation  of  any  of  these  rec- 
ommendations, the  student  dormitory 
and  health  services  facility  are  clearly 
top  priorities,  Reichley  said.  There  is 
also  strong  pressure  to  expand  the 
facilities  for  the  computer  sciences  de- 
partment with  the  addition  of  approxi- 
mately 3,500  square  feet  of  space  to  the 
existing  building  at  Thayer  and  George 
Streets. 

Dober  and  Reichley  made  five  sepa- 
rate presentations  of  the  plan  in  one 
day.  In  the  morning  and  early  after- 
noon, small  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  for  government  officials, 
representatives  of  the  Providence  Pres- 
ervation Society  and  the  Fox  Point 
Community  Organization,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media.  In  the  evening 
an  open  meeting  was  held  in  Grant  Re- 
cital Hall,  attended  by  about  75  people. 
Reichley  said  that  this  extensive  public 
disclosure  and  discussion  of  plans  be- 
fore they  are  approved  by  the  Corpora- 
tion is  a  new  approach  for  Brown. 

The  principal  opposition  to  the  plan 
at  the  meetings  came  from  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Fox  Point  Community.  At 
the  evening  meeting  Carol  Oliviera, 
president  of  the  Fox  Point  Neighbor- 
hood Housing  Development  Corpora- 
tion, and  Larry  Novak,  its  executive  di- 
rector, were  skeptical  and  repeatedly 
asked  that  Brown  make  "a  commit- 
ment" to  help  the  Fox  Point  community. 
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Both  specifically  asked  the  University  to 
agree  to  return  to  the  community  even- 
tually the  houses  that  will  be  moved  to 
the  Bond  Bread  site. 

Mrs.  John  Gvvynne,  who  lives  on 
Williams  Street  across  the  street  from 
where  the  proposed  parking  deck  will 
be  built,  was  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  plan.  "I  think  it's  the  best  plan 
we've  ever  seen,"  said  Mrs.  Gwynne, 
who  has  in  the  past  opposed  Brown's 
plans  in  the  area.  "If  the  University  had 
to  do  it  any  way,  I  couldn't  imagine 
them  doing  it  any  better  way  than  this." 
Her  remarks  were  greeted  by  applause 
by  many  in  the  audience. 

Rhode  Island  state  senator  Lila 
Sapinsley,  whose  district  includes  much 
of  the  Fox  Point  community,  praised  the 
University  both  for  the  plan  itself  and 
for  its  concern  for  informing  and  dis- 
cussing the  plan  with  area  residents. 
"This  public  forum  should  help  make 
the  people  understand  how  the  decision 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Fox  Point 
residents,"  he  said. 

Vice  President  Reichley  promised 
those  who  expressed  concern  about  the 
plan  that  he  would  take  their  concerns 
back  to  the  Brown  administration  and 
the  Corporation.  The  next  move  is  the 
Corporation's. 

R.M.R.  and  Susan  Heitman 


CONSTRUCTION: 

Four  major  building 
projects  underway 

Around  campus  this  spring,  it's 
difficult  finding  a  place  that's  out  of  ear- 
shot of  the  backhoes,  bulldozers,  and 
jackhammers.  Construction  crews  are 
working  full  blast  on  a  number  of  i-Toj- 
ects  as  Brown  moves  ahead  with  the 
largest  segment  of  construction  it  has 
ever  undertaken  at  one  time.  Renova- 
tions and  expansions  of  existing  build- 
ings are  underway  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  two  major  new  facilities. 

The  largest  venture  in  the  works  is 
the  construction  of  the  geology-chem- 
istry complex  (already  known  as  the 
"geo-chem"  building),  which  both  de- 
partments will  use  for  research  pur- 
poses. Presently,  geological  and  chemi- 
cal research  of  international  importance 
is  being  conducted  in  facilities  that  no 
longer  meet  the  demands  of  modern 
scientific  technique.  The  new  four-story 
building,  scheduled  for  completion  by 
January  1983,  will  provide  approxi- 
mately 70,000  square  feet  of  research 


space,  in  addition  to  new  department 
offices  and  conference  rooms. 

The  geology-chemistry  project  Wc 
begun  in  March,  and  when  ground  w 
broken  for  the  $17-million  building,  a 
small  surprise  turned  up.  Investigator 
from  Brown's  Public  Archeology  Labc 
ratory  uncovered  on  the  site  an  assort 
ment  of  artifacts,  including  an  arrow- 
head believed  to  be  between  3,000  an 
5,000  years  old.  Eighteenth-century 


)king  south:  The  geologylchcinislry  buihiuig  is  being  ccnstriictcd  at  Brook  and  Civrgc  Streets. 


ss  and  ceramic  trash  was  found  in  the 
ne  stratum  as  the  prehistoric  mate- 
apparently,  the  relics  had  been 
iced  together  by  cultivation  of  the 
)t. 

Few  other  prehistoric  remains  have 
;n  found  on  Providence's  East  Side, 
lough  evidence  found  elsewhere  in 
ithern  New  England  indicates  that 
region  has  been  occupied  for  10,000 
rs  or  more.  The  geology-chemistry 


building  site,  on  the  corner  of  Brook  and 
George  Streets,  was  once  the  residence 
of  Brown's  first  president,  James  Man- 
ning. Later,  an  engineering  building 
stood  on  that  ground  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  it  has  been  a  parking  lot. 

At  the  Aldnch-Dexter  Athletic 
Complex,  work  cm  the  new  indoor  ath- 
letic center  is  nearing  completion.  The 
building  should  be  ready  to  open  in 
September  and  will  contain  a  six-lane. 


two-hundred-meter  track,  four  basket- 
ball courts,  ten  tennis  courts,  and  two 
volleyball  areas.  A  synthetic  playing 
surface  on  the  building's  88,000- 
square-foot  roof  will  be  suitable  for 
football,  soccer,  field  hockey,  and  la- 
crosse. 

In  part,  the  new  athletic  center  will 
be  heated  with  excess  energy  from  the 
Smith  Swimming  Center,  one  reason 

continued  on  page  11 


NOTES  FROM  THE  GREEN 


Bv  Cvnthici  Ross  'eS4 


M\  \ii.'\\  I't  tlic  Brown  trcslimon 
avw  team  had  been  one- 
sided troni  the  start.  Sharing 
a  floor  with  tour  oarsmen,  better  known 
to  the  Brown  community  as  "crew- 
jocks,"  I  got  a  healthy  glimpse  of  the 
bodies  sprawled  out  on  our  floor 
stretching  calves  and  thighs  before  the 
daily  run  to  the  boathouse,  the  pained 
expressions  at  the  prospect  of  doing 
"the  hills,"  and  the  sweat  and  red  faces 
when  practice  was  over.  I  heard  talk  of 
"Albin,"  "the  shell,"  "power  ten,"  and 
countless  other  terms  in  the  lingo  of  the 
sport.  Yet,  despite  my  exposure,  crew 
remained  a  bit  of  a  mystery  to  me.  I  de- 
cided to  check  it  out. 

Marston  Boathouse  is  only  about 
two  miles  from  campus,  but  a  run  there 
takes  you  past  a  noisy  highway,  old 
houses,  and  decrepit  shops  that  make 
Brown's  red  bricks  and  cobblestones 
seem  much  farther  away.  As  1  ap- 
proached the  buildmg's  graveled  en- 
trance, it  occurred  to  me  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  spend  four  years  at  Brown 
and  never  know  of  this  place's  exis- 
tence. 

The  afternoon  1  chose  to  learn  about 
crew  was  a  cold  one  for  March,  and  rain 
was  threatening.  But  Coach  Albin 
Moser,  a  large-framed  and  husky  vete- 
ran of  Brown  crew  himself,  quickly 
congratulated  me  on  picking  a  "perfect 
rowing  day."  "Sunny  days  are  no 
good,"  he  explained,  "  'cause  they're 
usually  windy.  Now  today,  there's  not  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  water's  nice  and 
calm." 

As  he  readied  his  motor  boat,  or 
"launch,"  for  the  day's  session,  Albin 
spoke  endearingly  of  the  sport  that  he 
has  coached  for  over  a  decade.  "Crew 
attracts  very  mature  individuals.  Think- 
ing, that's  the  difference.  You've  got  to 
concentrate  on  every  little  thing  you're 
doing,  or  the  boat  won't  go.  That  isn't 
easy,  it  takes  more  mental  preparation 
than  most  sports."  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  Then,  as  if  confirming  it  to 
himself,  "Concentration,  that's  the  dif- 
ference." 
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Just  strength  and  visioi 


1  watched  as  the  oarsmen,  in  two 
groups  of  four  and  one  of  eight,  trans- 
ported the  large  boats  from  inside  the 
boathouse  to  the  water's  edge.  They 
were  unaware  of  it,  but  it  was  truly  a 
performance.  Suited  in  gold  wind- 
breakers  and  brown  gym  shorts,  they 
marched  down  a  long  wooden  ramp 
with  the  bulky  vessels  held  high  over 
their  heads.  The  action  was  almost 
rhythmic.  They  stopped  at  the  ramp's 
edge,  and  in  one  smooth  movement, 
turned  the  boats  over  and  placed  them 
in  the  water  so  gently  that  there  wasn't 
a  splash.  The  job  would  have  seemed 
perfectly  effortless,  except  1  could  see 
the  leg  muscles  straining  as  the  boats 
made  their  way  down,  and  1  knew  that 
it  just  looked  easy. 

1  was  to  discover  that  apparent  ease 
again  when  1  watched  the  boats  from 
the  launch.  Again,  1  was  impressed  by 
the  way  the  squads  of  four  and  eight 
were  able  to  engineer  these  big  wooden 
boats  so  that  a  task  mechanical  and 
regular  looked  fluid  and  smooth.  The 
uniformed  yellow  jackets,  the  constant 
tug  on  the  oars,  the  even  four  or  eight 
heeding  the  commands  of  the  coxswain 
—  all  seemed  at  first  almost  regimented. 
But  only  at  first.  A  moment  passed,  and 
the  regiment  turned  into  grace.  At  cer- 
tain times  as  I  watched,  the  boats 
seemed  to  possess  a  momentum  of  their 
own,  plowing  through  the  water  as  if 
motors  were  attached.  But  what  struck 
me  was  that  there  were  no  motors,  just 
strength  and  unison. 

We  returned  to  the  boathoLise  as 
dark  was  approaching,  and  1  thanked 
Albin  for  the  afternoon.  As  I  started  my 
run  back  to  Brown,  1  looked  over  my 
shoulder  to  get  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
boats  coming  in  —  slower  now,  but  still 
kind  of  majestic.  1  had  finally  seen  the 
other  side  to  this  sport,  and  1  was  truly 
impressed. 

Crew  is  no  doubt  as  demanding 
physically  as  it  is  mentally.  The  team 
practices  six  days  a  week,  with  a  double 
session  on  Saturdays,  and  three  days  a 
week  call  for  running  "the  hill"  —  the 


big  hill  that  separates  Brown  from  wh 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  rest  of  the  worl 
The  oarsmen  sprint  it  six  times  per 
workout,  and  they  don't  give  much 
thought  to  the  hour.  It's  not  unusual  c 
my  hall  to  take  a  break  from  studying . 
11  p.m.  and  see  one  or  two  of  these 
jocks  returning,  red-faced  and  bodies 
gleaming  with  sweat,  from  the  hill. 

But,  they  tell  me,  it's  worth  it.  1 
spoke  to  four  freshmen  rowers,  whos 
experience  ranged  from  virtually  nont 
in  any  sport  to  three  years  rowing  at 
prep  school;  perhaps  the  only  thing 
they  agreed  about  was  that  it  \\  as  wor 
it. 

Andy  Nelson,  from  Evanston,  Il- 
linois, is  perhaps  living  proof  of  Albii 
theory  that  crew  "takes  a  few  days  to 
pick  up  but  a  career  to  perfect."  And; 
had  a  job  after  school  throughout  hig 
school,  and  never  played  a  sport.  Bui 
he's  enjoying  crew's  new  dimension, 
picked  it  up  fast,  but  now  there  are  si 
many  little  things  to  work  on.  You  ha 
this  mental  picture  of  the  perfect  stro 
and  you  keep  working  toward  that.  II 
hard,  but  a  lot  of  fun." 

Sean  Duffy  ran  track  and  cross 
country  for  four  years  at  his  high  scho 
in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  and  if  yoi 
can't  tell  from  his  multitude  of  mara- 
thon t-shirts,  his  lean  and  muscular 
frame  will  tell  you  that  he  was  good  a 
it.  He  simply /oofc';  in  shape.  Althougl 
Sean  chose  not  to  run  at  Brown,  his  a 
traction  to  crew  speaks  for  his  devotit 
to  the  sport.  "I'm  basicalh'  not  a  very 
competitive  person.  1  like  individual 
sports.  Crew  seemed  to  have  a  lot  of 
things  in  common  with  running  —  th 
self-discipline  and  punishment  that 
forces  you  to  reach  your  own  potentia 
believe  in  the  Greek  system  of  educa- 
tion —  it  embodies  book  learning  and 
development  of  the  body." 

On  the  other  hand,  Valerio  Fermi 
Sean's  roommate,  looks  upon  crew  as 
something  very  different  from  the 
sports  he  played  in  high  school  in  Mi- 
lan, Italy.  "Crew  has  the  extra  challen] 
that  1  didn't  have  in  soccer,  tennis,  oi 


sketball  in  that  I  have  to  concentrate 
ery  day.  When  I  played  soccer,  I 
dn't  think  about  how  what  I  was 
ing  was  affecting  the  team.  But  in 
!w,  you  have  to  be  thinking  about 
ery  thing  you're  doing.  You  can't 
ve  an  off  day,  because  the  whole  boat 
ill  suffer." 

Torrey  Foster  rowed  for  three  years 
Exeter  and  has  already  made  most  of 
e  discoveries  that  the  others  are  mak- 
g  now.  But  he  spoke  perhaps  most 
ndly  of  the  sport.  "To  me,  racing  is 
e  purest  form  of  human  competition, 
ew  can  be  frustrating  —  you  have  to 
tvays  be  working  on  getting  over  small 
istacles  —  but  1  don't  know  of  another 
ort  that  offers  the  thrill  of  the  race, 
.lu're  pushing  as  hard  as  you  can,  and 
)u  know  the  whole  boat  is  pushing, 
id  you  cross  the  finish  line  ahead  of 
mebody  else.  It's  an  amazing  feel- 
Do you  ever  feel  like  quitting,  like 
s  not  worth  it?  1  asked.  They  all 
fleeted  for  a  moment  with  this  ques- 
Dn,  and  their  responses  were  the 
ime.  Sometimes,  yes,  it  gets  frustrat- 
g.  You  feel  like  nothing  is  going  right, 
ut  when  it  is  going  right,  it  makes  ev- 
•ything  worth  it. 

"When  it's  going  right,"  Torrey 
i<plained,  "it's  heaven."  Valerio 
jreed.  "When  everybody  is  pulling  to- 
ither,  and  the  boat  is  going  right,  it 
'els  effortless.  You  sense  it  from  the 
ater  under  the  boat.  All  you  hear  is  a 
:tle  girgle.  The  boat  seems  to  move  by 
self.  It's  a  great  feeling." 

That  is  what  makes  it  worth  it. 

ith  this  issue,  Cynthin  Ross  btwvnes  a 
^ular  contributor  to  the  BAM. 


CONSTRUCTION 

continued 

planners  chose  to  locate  the  two  build- 
ings next  to  each  other.  The  heretofore 
unutilized  heat  rising  from  the  pool 
area,  locker  rooms,  squash  courts,  and 
clothes  dryers  will  be  transferred  to  the 
new  field  house  via  an  above-ground 
piping  system.  Such  energy  conserva- 
tion techniques  are  expected  to  save  an 
equivalent  of  about  68,000  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  per  year. 

When  renovation  of  the  John  Hay 
Library  is  completed  later  this  month, 
the  seventy-one-year-old  building  will 
be  better  suited  to  housing  its  rare 
books,  manuscripts,  and  other  artifacts. 
An  air-conditioning  system  has  been 
installed  to  maintain  a  storage  environ- 
ment of  proper  temperature  and 
humidity,  critical  factors  for  preserving 
paper.  Also,  new  security  and  fire-alert 
systems  will  make  the  library  a  safer  re- 
pository. A  new  conservation  laboratory 
has  been  installed  so  that  state-of-the- 
art  restoration  and  chemical  preserva- 
tion techniques  can  be  utilized.  Space 
has  also  been  made  for  the  rare  book 
bindery,  which  will  move  to  the  John 
Hay  from  its  present  location  in  the  John 
D.  Rockefeller  Library. 

The  interior  of  the  John  Hay  has 
been  restored  to  what  researchers  be- 
lieve is  a  close  approximation  to  the 
original  decor.  On  the  third  floor,  an 
area  is  being  prepared  to  house  the 
Anne  S.  K.  Brown  collection  of  military 
items,  soon  to  be  donated  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  entire  John  Hay  renovation  will 
cost  an  estimated  $4.3  million,  funded 
in  part  by  a  challenge  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

Another  project  being  undertaken 
this  spring  is  the  expansion  of  the  Bio- 
Medical  Center  on  Brown  Street.  An 
open  terrace  below  this  building  has 
gone  unused  since  the  structure  was 
built  in  1969.  Now,  however,  the  Uni- 
versity is  spending  $2.1  million  to  en- 
close the  terrace.  Next  January,  when 
the  enclosure  is  complete,  30,000  square 
feet  of  space  will  have  been  reclaimed 
providing  new  office  space,  conference 
rooms,  a  student  lounge,  and  a  120-seat 
lecture  hall.  Such  facilities  have  been 
sorely  needed  in  recent  years,  as  the 
Program  in  Medicine  expanded  from  a 
two-year  to  four-year  program. 

—  jay  Butera 


FINANCIAL  AID: 

$300,000  extra 
for  1981-82 

The  debate  over  financial  aid  to 
students  {BAM,  February)  continued 
unabated  through  the  spring  semester. 
Almost  no  issue  of  the  Brown  Daily 
Herald  was  without  some  reference  to  it; 
there  were  public  meetings  and  dem- 
onstrations, including  a  march  around 
University  Hall  as  the  Advisory  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
held  its  regular  meeting  in  April. 

Going  into  that  meeting,  at  which 
the  principal  topic  was  financial  aid,  the 
administration  was  still  publicly  com- 
mitted to  a  financial-aid  figure  of  $6.1 
million  for  1981-82.  (That  figure,  rec- 
ommended in  December  to  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  University  Planning 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Admission  and  Financial  Aid,  had  been 
attacked  as  too  small  from  the  minute  it 
first  became  public  knowledge.) 

After  the  A&E  meeting.  President 
Swearer  announced  two  actions  de- 
signed to  ease  the  situation  somewhat 
for  the  1981-82  year: 

1)  A  special,  one-year  $200,000 
emergency  fund  will  be  created,  to  be 
used  as  a  cushion  against  potential  re- 
ductions in  federal  student-aid  pro- 
grams. This  fund  will  be  financed  by  an 
anonymous  restricted  gift. 

2)  Brown  will  add  $100,000  to  its 
projected  1981-82  budget  in  order  to 
allow  a  modest  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  "self-help"  that  students  on  financial 
aid  are  expected  to  provide.  In  the  cur- 
rent 1981-82  budget  projections,  each 
student  is  expected  to  provide  the  first 
$3,100  of  his  or  her  financial-aid  need, 
through  a  combination  of  jobs  and 
loans,  an  amount  $700  higher  than  the 
1980-81  self-help  requirements. 

"Not  only  is  this  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  one  year,"  the  president  said, 
"it  would  also  put  self-help  at  Brown 
above  that  at  most  of  our  serious  com- 
petitors. This  action  will  allow  us  to  re- 
duce the  requirement  somewhat, 
perhaps  by  about  $100  per  student  in 
the  three  upper  classes." 

The  president  noted  "the  very 
difficult  question"  of  providing  suf- 
ficient financial  aid  so  that  Brown  can 
maintain  a  diverse  student  body  at  the 
same  time  as  it  operates  a  balanced 
budget.  "I  hope  that  this  action  will  help 
us  to  ease  this  situation." 

Meanwhile  the  need  and  the  search 
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continue  for  the  monev  that  will  provide 
a  long-range  solution  to  the  problem. 

R.AI.K. 

OPENINGS: 

Want  a  glimpse  of 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Saturn? 

The  most  spectacular  of  the  shots 
from  Viking  I  and  II  or  the  Ranger  mis- 
sions make  the  inside  of  Time  and 
Nru'Siccck  and  then  disappear.  But  for 
those  who  can  make  their  way  to 
Brown's  Sciences  Library,  these  images 

—  plus  microfilms,  maps,  transparen- 
cies, books,  and  pamphlets  —  are  a 
mere  elevator  ride  away.  The  Brown 
Regional  Planetary  Data  Center  recently 
opened  its  doors  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  library.   "Basically,  this  collection  is 
e\er\'thing  that  has  been  photographed 
of  the  surfaces  of  planets  in  about 
twenty  NASA  missions,"  explained 
James  Head,  associate  professor  of 
geological  sciences  and  the  Data  Cen- 
ter's director.  "That's  about  —  oh, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  images." 

At  a  formal  ceremony  on  the  mez- 
zanine of  the  Sciences  Library,  the  cen- 
ter was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  professor  Thomas  A.  "Tim"  Mutch, 
who  died  in  a  climbing  accident  in  the 
Himalayas  last  October.  Mutch  estab- 
lished Brown's  planetary  geology  group 

—  four  faculty  and  several  graduate 
students  and  postdoctoral  candidates 
who  study  the  surfaces  of  the  planets, 
largely  with  NASA  funding.  Mutch 
wrote  a  definitive  book  on  the  geology 
of  Mars  and  oversaw  the  imaging  team 
for  the  Viking  1  and  II  missions  to  Mars 
in  1976.  It  was  also  Mutch's  idea  to  de- 
velop regional  centers  for  the  volumi- 
nous output  of  NASA's  space  missions 
so  that  researchers  and  students  could 
get  at  them.  Brown's  is  the  seventh  such 
center  in  the  nation,  and  the  regional 
headquarters  for  New  England. 

NASA  donated  the  materials;  the 
library  provides  the  space  and  a  libra- 
rian, John  Crawley,  who  serves  as 
curator  and  has  spent  the  past  several 
months  scouring  NASA  vaults  for  ap- 
propriate material.  The  Data  Center 
contains  images  from  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Venus,  and  their  satellites, 
among  other  places. 

Anyone  with  a  Brown  ID  or  a  letter 
of  reference  can  go  up  and  take  a  look  at 
the  closest  glimpses  we  have  of  our 
neighbors  in  the  solar  system.  j.T. 
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Novelist  Barry  BcMiam. 
THE  FACULTY: 

The  difficulty  of 
getting  published 

"Blncl<  nrlists  — all  artists  — nrc  so 
iiai'vc  nboiit  the  interplay  between  art  and 
economies.  We  don't  know  anything  about 
marketing. 

"I  wrote  my  first  novel,  and  gave  it  to  a 
publisher.  They  loved  it  — but  they  didn't 
do  much  promotion.  My  second  novel  got  no 
promotion  at  all.  Eleven  paperback  pub- 
lishers turned  it  down  before  we  got  a  pa- 
perback contract. 

"The  ranews  were  good,  but  the  books 
didn't  sell  well.  And  noiv  loith  the  economy 
the  way  it  is,  publishers  are  wary  of  publish- 
ing authors  whose  books  may  not  sell." 

Barrv  Beckham  —  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  and  director  of  Brown's 
Graduate  Writing  Program  —  has  got- 
ten over  his  economic  naivete. 

Although  his  second  novel.  Runner. 
Mack,  was  chosen  one  of  the  New  York 
Times'  best  books  of  the  year  for  1972,  it 
has  taken  him  nine  years  to  get  another 
book  published.  That  book.  Double 
Dunk,  has  just  come  out  as  an  original 
paperback  after  having  been  turned 
down  in  manuscript  by  the  publisher 
that  originally  commissioned  it. 

It  is  the  fictionalized  biography  of 
Earl  "The  Goat"  Manigault,  a  Harlem 
basketball  player  whose  nearly  legen- 
dary skill  will  never  be  seen  on  a  pro- 
fessional court  because  he  got  himself 
detoured  by  heroin  addiction.  The  book 
—  powerful,  fast-moving,  evocative  — 
has  been  described  by  the  New  York  Post 


as  "a  poignant,  nakedlv  harsh  storv  c 
might-have-been.  .  .  .  Adult  languagi 
and  adult  situations  notwithstanding, 
this  is  a  book  which  every  high  schoo 
and  perhaps  junior  high  school  stude 
should  read  before  they  are  swept  up 
the  fraudulent  case  the  losers  make  fc 
lifestyles  which  are  pure  fantasy  .  . 

Beckham's  difficulty  with  pub- 
lishers is  one  that  is  being  shared  by  ■ 
number  of  black  novelists,  according 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Revieiv  (February  22).  "Whereas 
the  late  '60s,"  wrote  author  Mel  Wat- 
kins,  "...  publishers  were  eagerly 
courting  any  blacks  who  could  set  thi 
experiences  to  paper,  some  publisher 
presently  contend  that  the  mere  inck 
sion  of  the  word  'black'  in  a  book's  ti 
hurts  its  chances." 

Beckham  agrees,  up  to  a  point. 
"During  the  black  arts  movement  in 
'60s,  every  publisher  had  to  have  a  bl; 
book,  a  black  author,"  he  says.  "Sorr 
writers  got  published  who  shouldn't 
have,  and  after  a  while  people  got  dis 
terested,  especially  after  the  recessioi 
Many  of  the  writers  who  are  now  ha- 
ing  difficulty  are  good  but  not  ex- 
ceptional writers. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  non-black  writers  who  are  not  i 
ceptional  but  who  write  interesting 
books  that  are  selling." 

Beckham  is  painfully  aware  of  wl 
the  lack  of  promotion  on  his  previou: 
books  may  have  cost  him  in  sales,  an 
thus  in  a  track  record  that  will  make 
other  publishers  willing  to  take  a  chai 
on  another  book.  With  Double  Dunk, 
has  been  sending  out  review  copies 
himself,  as  widely  as  he  can.  The  revi 
printed  in  the  Neiv  York  Post  (by  colui 
nist  Jerry  Izenberg)  is  a  result  of  one 
these  mailings. 

He  is  no  longer  bitter  over  Doubt 
Dunk's  initial  rejection  (although  at  tl 
time  it  was  devastating:  'I  turned  sou 
he  wrote  at  the  time.  "1  hated  pub- 
lishers, I  hated  basketball  players,  I 
hated  editors,  I  hated  books,  I  hated 
writing  .  .  .  ").  Instead,  he  has  emerg' 
\\  ith  a  more  realistic  awareness  of  ho 
the  publishing  business  works. 

"Economics  are  really  more  of  a  f; 
tor  than  literary  merit,"  he  says.  "Thi 
bottom  line  is,  how  manv  books  can  y 
sell? 

"My  basic  psychological  posture 
now  is  never  to  be  discouraged  —  at 
least  not  for  a  long  time  —  by  someoi 
who  doesn't  like  one  of  mv  ideas. 

"You  have  to  have  more  confider 


I  yourself  than  in  anybody  who  crit- 
izes  your  work,  particularly  since  we 
':  -e  a  market-oriented  society.  Some- 
'  ling  one  person  says  won't  go  is  some- 
Ddy  else's  great  idea.  1  really  believe 
lat  there  is  somebody  out  there  who 
ould  support  any  idea  —  if  you  can 
nly  find  them."  — Susan  Hcitman 

iditing  academia's 
professional  journals 

Businessmen  read  The  Wnll  Sheet 
lurnnl.  Movie  people  pore  over  Variety. 
he  music  industry  swears  by  BiUboard. 
*  'he  world  of  academia  has  its  profes- 
ional  bibles,  too.  Although  rarely  seen 
y  the  general  public,  the  somber- 
overed  thick-paged  professional  )our- 
lals  of  academe  play  a  role  not  quite 
uplicated  anywhere  else:  they  give  a 
tamp  of  certification  to  current  scholars 
nd  current  scholarship;  they  name  new 
ields  and  bind  together  ever-splin- 
ering  old  ones.  For  the  professional 
cademic,  an  article  published  in  a 
>restigious  journal  can  he  as  influential, 
)erhaps  more  so,  than  a  book  —  and  for 
he  young  scholar,  its  presence  in  a  cur- 
iculum  vitae  is  vital  to  a  successful 
areer. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
cholarly  journals,  there  are  more  than 
500  published  yearly  in  this  country 
lone.  The  average  scholar,  according  to 
recent  study,  keeps  up  with  four  or 
ive,  and  regularly  reads  three  to  five 
irticles  a  week  (we're  talking  twenty- 
■  jage  articles,  here,  by  the  way). 

Two  such  journals  have  recently 
)een  in  the  news  at  Brown.  After  twelve 
rears  at  the  helm  of  what  may  be  the 
nost  influential  journal  of  economics  in 
I  densely  packed  field,  George  Borts  is 
eaving  as  managing  editor  of  ihcAmen- 
kn  Ecoiionne  Raueiv.  As  Borts  steps 
down.  Prof.  Roderick  Chisholm  takes 
)n  an  important  journal  in  philosophy, 
Philosophy  and  Pheiioine)iolo;^ical  Researcli, 
vhich  moves  here  from  the  State  Uni- 
rersity  of  Buffalo,  where  it  was  pub- 
ished  for  forty  years.  Associate  profes- 
>or  Ernest  Sosa,  Chisholm's  departmen- 
al  colleague,  will  be  assistant  editor. 

What  does  a  university  gain  by  hav- 
ng  a  leading  journal  published  on  its 
Premises?  Prestige,  certainly  —  and 
;ome  very  busy  professors.  The  office 
space  the  professors  use  for  editorial 
asks  is  donated;  in  the  philosophy 
ournal's  case,  so  will  the  services  of  a 
3art-time  secretary.  None  of  the  profes- 


sors involved  get  a  reduction  in  their 
teaching  load.  Borts  was  able  to  receive 
a  small  salary  from  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.  For  Chisholm  and 
Sosa,  "It's  really  a  service  to  the  profes- 
sion." 

Graduate  students  can  find  them- 
selves plenty  to  work  on  for  a  journal,  if 
they  so  choose.  "I  don't  know  if  the 
presence  of  the  AER  attracted  graduate 
students  or  not,"  says  Borts,  "but  it  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  their  education, 
because  I  used  them  to  read  galleys,  to 
read  manuscripts,  and  to  work  the 
math.  We  used  quite  a  few  graduate 
students  that  way,  and  1  think  they  ben- 
efited from  it,  if  only  by  seeing  what 
constituted  an  acceptable  paper  —  get- 
ting a  sort  of  step  up  on  what  the  state 
of  research  was  in  the  profession." 

The  main  task  of  the  editor  of  a 
scholarly  journal  is  to  receive  manu- 
scripts and  decide  which  should  be 
printed  and  which  not.  Chisholm  and 
Sosa  report  they  are  already  "inun- 
dated" with  manuscripts,  even  though 
their  quarterly  has  accepted  articles  that 
will  fill  the  next  three  issues.  They  read 
through  the  manuscripts  themselves 
and  do  an  initial  weeding  out.  Manu- 
scripts then  move  to  a  senior  faculty 
member  to  a  senior  scholar  in  the  spe- 
cialty about  which  the  article  is  written, 
who  decides  on  its  merits  and  sends  it 
back  with  a  recommendation,  pro  or 
con. 

For  the  Ameriean  Economie  Rei'ieio. 
Borts  used  a  more  complicated  system 
to  wade  through  the  700  manuscripts 
the  journal  got  every  year.  Junior  faculty 
members  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
were  sent  manuscripts  in  batches  of  ten 
or  twelve  —  they  did  the  weeding  out 
and  sent  the  articles  back  with  synopses 
and  recommendations  and  only  then 
would  Borts  start  reading  the  articles 
himself.  The  60-percent  portion  of 
submissions  that  survived  the  initial  cut 
were  then  sent  off  to  anyone  of  350 
"referees"  —  again,  senior  professionals 
in  the  specialty  of  the  paper's  subject. 
Along  the  line,  the  decision  was  also 
made  whether  to  have  an  article  in- 
cluded in  full  —  or  in  a  short  synopsis. 

All  in  all,  it's  a  time-consuming 
process,  and  backlogs  of  up  to  two  years 
are  not  uncommon  for  journals  such  as 
these.  The  At/?  is  backed  up  three  is- 
sues. But  the  wheels  of  academic  ap- 
proval do  not  turn  quickly,  and  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  find  a  quicker  sys- 
tem, much  to  the  chagrin  of  young 
academics,  for  whom  a  two-year  wait 


on  the  publication  of  an  article  can  mean 
the  difference  between  tenure  and  driv- 
ing cabs. 

These  two  journals  share  another 
quality:  they  are  both  appealing  to  the 
broad  ranks  of  a  profession  made  up  of 
increasingly  narrow  disciplines.  They 
publish,  in  other  words,  works  from 
every  aspect  of  the  profession.  The 
question  of  the  role  of  a  journal  ad- 
dressed to  a  profession  of  specialists  can 
be  a  troubling  one.  "With  the  prolifera- 
tion of  specialized  journals,"  Borts  says, 
"there's  always  a  debate  as  to  what  the 
AER  should  print.  There  were  some 
people  who  said  that  it  should  print 
only  expository  pieces,  or  pieces  that 
could  go  right  into  classroom  use,  and 
there  were  others,  including  myself, 
who  felt  that  it  should  continue  to  print 
original  research  —  and  that  expository 
pieces  should  compete  with  original  re- 
search for  space.  We  sort  of  regard  it  as 
a  flagship,  if  you  like,  a  flagship  of  the 
profession  —  and  it  competes  with  all 
the  specialized  journals.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  a  reader  will  fail  to  under- 
stand 90  percent  of  the  papers.  What  it 
means  is  that  someone  in  one  specialty 
has  a  higher  likelihood  of  being  able  to 
tell  someone  in  another  specialty  what 
he's  doing  because  of  the  communica- 
tion of  methodologies." 

Chisholm  views  his  journal  the 
same  way:  "We  want  to  keep  this  a 
journal  of  some  breadth.  It  becomes  a 
problem  not  so  much  that  we  want  to 
avoid  specialized  articles  —  this  is  not  a 
popular  journal  —  but  it's  rather  that  we 
don't  want  to  restrict  ourselves  to  a 
single  philosophy  or  school  of  philoso- 
phy .  .  .  It's  not  that  we  want  the  arti- 
cles to  be  accessible  to  all  philosophers, 
but  rather  that  we  have  a  breadth  of 
philosophical  fields  represented.  If  it 
were  an  article  on  aesthetics,  say,  we 
would  want  it  to  be  at  least  as  technical 
as  anything  published  in  the  journal  of 
Aesthetics." 

Costs  of  printing  and  of  paper  have 
jumped  dramatically  over  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  journals  find  themselves  on 
increasingly  weak  financial  ground. 
These  two,  however,  are  in  the  lucky 
category  of  journals  whose  existence  is 
not  threatened  by  financial  constraint. 
The/ltR  is  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation, which  is  the  main  profes- 
sional body  for  economists;  its  members 
receive  the/ltR  and  another  journal  in 
return  for  their  dues.  Plulosoplty  a}ui 
Plienonienologicnl  Research  reverses  the 
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process:  a  subscription  to  the  magazine 
automatically  makes  you  a  member  of 
the  International  Phenomenological  As- 
sociation. The  price,  Chisholm  notes,  is 
very  low  tor  such  a  journal  —  $10  for 
individuals  and  S12  for  libraries. 

Academic  journals  —  and  all  publi- 
cations —  face  a  fascinating  technologi- 
cal future.  Broun  is  now  investigating 
the  establishment  of  a  typesetting  sys- 
tem tied  to  the  University  Computer 
Center.  Chisholm  and  Sosa  hope  to  use 
the  system,  which  could  cut  typesetting 
costs  from  $30  to  $2.50  per  page.  Both 
men  have  computers  in  their  homes  that 
thev  use  to  store  bibliographies  and  take 
corrections  for  preparing  their  own 
manuscripts,  and  they  hope  to  use  these 
for  other  manuscripts  in  the  future.  The 
philosophy  department  will  be  getting 
its  own  computer  terminal  by  next  year. 

Future  computer  and  print  tech- 
nologies offer  the  promise  of  saving 
millions  on  paper  and  printing  costs  in 
the  day  to  come  when  an  entire  journal 
can  be  transmitted  electronically  from 
its  place  of  origin  to  libraries  and  indi- 
vidual subscribers  across  the  country. 

Could  the  roles  of  such  journals  — 
which,  after  all,  are  a  way  of  getting  in- 
formation and  duplicating  —  become 


outmoded  by  the  new  electronic  infor- 
mation systems?  George  Borts  says  no. 
He  sees  a  place  for  journals  even  in  this 
technological  era.  "There  still  has  to  be 
some  method,"  he  says,  "by  which  pa- 
pers go  out  of  existence  simply  because 
they're  lousy.  Not  everything  written  is 
worth  reading,  and  not  everybody 
working  in  the  field  is  worth  listening 
to.  The  existence  of  the  new  technology 
is  not  going  to  change  the  role  that  jour- 
nals play  in  helping  the  reader  decide 
what's  worth  reading  and  what  isn't 
worth  reading  .  .  .  the  tradihon  in  eco- 
nomics has  been  for  the  journals  to  de- 
cide that  something  is  publishable,  and 
you're  always  going  to  have  someone 
playing  that  role."  j.T. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

The  continuing  debate: 
Evolution  vs.  creationism 

The  debate  over  man's  origins  — 
evolution  vs.  special  creation  —  has 
been  unfolding  in  a  succession  all  its 
own;  from  inside  the  laboratories,  it  has 
moved  to  the  legislatures,  the  court- 
rooms, the  universities,  and,  on  April 
10,  to  Meehan  Auditorium.  Dr.  Henry 


Morris,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Cr{ 
ation  Research,  in  San  Diego,  chal- 
lenged Dr.  Kenneth  Miller  '70,  assistai 
professor  of  biology  at  Brown,  who  too 
the  affirmative  of  the  proposition:  "Th 
Theory  of  Evolution  is  Superior  to  the 
Theory  of  Special  Creation  as  an  Expla 
nation  for  All  the  Scientific  Evidence  Ri 
lated  to  Origins." 

The  theory  of  creationism  is  that, 
some  10,000  years  ago,  a  supernatural 
designer  created  all  species  with  enoug 
genetic  variation  to  undergo  micro- 
evolution,  the  natural  selection  within 
species,  but  not  to  evolve  through 
macro-evolution  into  new  kinds  of 
species.  Rejecting  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  fossil  stratification  over  bil- 
lions of  years,  creationism  accepts  the 
model  of  geological  catastrophism:  tha 
a  world-wide  deluge  layered  animals  i 
the  earth's  surface. 

Morris  and  Miller  addressed  thest 
theories  for  three  hours,  arguing  over 
the  age  of  the  earth  and  the  meaning  ( 
fossils.  They  moved  through  heavy  sc 
enhfic  explanations  and  a  prolific  sup- 
ply of  slide  reels  of  graphs,  charts,  am 
archaeological  findings.  The  audience  i 
1,600  Brown  students  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Providence  community  kep 


PEOPLE  AND  PROGRAMS 


D  Eleven  Brown  faculty  members 
have  been  named  department  and  pro- 
gram chairmen  this  year.  They  are:  An- 
drew Browder,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics;  Richard 
Fishman,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Art;  Lambert  Ben  Freund,  chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Engineering;  David 
Josephson,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Music;  Anthony  Molho,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  History;  Sumner 
Twiss,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Religious  Studies;  Don  B.  Wilmeth, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Theatre 
Arts.  Also:  George  Bass,  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Afro-American  Studies 
Program;  John  Ladd,  chairman  of  the 
Program  in  Biomedical  Ethics;  Barbara 
Lewalski,  chairman  of  the  Program  in 
Renaissance  Studies;  and  Barton  St. 
Armand,  achng  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civilization  Program. 

D  Brown's  Program  in  Medicine 
continues  to  bring  in  impressive  grants. 
The  University  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  federal  government  to  conduct  a 
S3-million,  three-year  study  of  hospices 
—  the  private,  largely  volunteer,  centers 
where  terminally  ill  patients  and  their 
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familes  can  receive  both  medical  care 
and  counseling.  The  hospice  movement 
began  in  England  in  the  1940s  but  has 
taken  hold  in  this  country  only  recently. 
Since  the  first  hospice  was  founded  in 
New  Haven  eight  years  ago,  though, 
more  than  600  have  been  established. 
Brown's  study  will  determine  whether 
these  centers  should  be  made  an  official, 
permanent  part  of  the  nation's  health 
program,  with  status  for  insurance  and 
funding  from  Medicare  and  other  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  programs.  The 
project  will  be  administered  by  Vince 
Mor,  a  sociologist  from  the  Hebrew  Re- 
habilitation Center  in  Boston,  who  be- 
came an  assistant  professor  of  commu- 
nity health  on  the  Brown  faculty  in  Ap- 
ril. Dr.  David  S.  Greer,  associate  dean 
of  medicine,  will  be  the  principal  inves- 
tigator, leading  a  part-time  team  of  a 
dozen  University  medical  faculty  who 
will  work  closely  with  hospices  in  Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco  as 
well  as  centers  in  Providence.  Brown 
won  the  grant  in  competition  with  sev- 
eral other  institutions;  the  award  marks 
the  University's  first  entry  into  a  na- 
tional health-care  evaluation. 


D  In  an  area  closely  related  to  th 
hospice  study.  Dr.  Richard  Goldberg 
will  use  a  three-year,  quarter-million- 
dollar  grant  from  the  National  Cancel 
Institute  to  research  counseling  for 
terminally  ill  patients  and  their  familie; 
Dr.  Goldberg,  an  associate  director  of 
the  department  of  psychiatry  at  Rhod 
Island  Hospital  and  an  assistant  profei- 
sor  at  Brown,  will  explore  useful 
therapies  for  families  in  need  of  extra 
emotional  support. 

n  The  Center  for  Cognitive  Sciem 
at  Brown  is  the  recipient  of  a  three-yea 
$500,000  grant  for  postdoctoral  researc 
from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
This  interdisciplinary  group  (psychol- 
ogy, linguistics,  and  computer  scienc< 
studies  the  nature  and  process  of 
human  and  machine  intelligence  sys- 
tems. Founded  in  1977,  the  center  is 
under  the  guidance  of  Richard  B.  Mil 
ward,  director  of  the  center  and  profe; 
sor  of  psychology,  and  Leon  M. 
Cooper,  the  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Sr.  Pre 
fessor  of  Science.  The  grant  will  provid 
for  twelve  one-year  fellowships. 
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Ki'  with  the  arguments,  applauding 
id  laughing  with  the  speakers. 

Morris  opened  by  avowing  that 
.■ither  creationism  nor  evolution  can  be 
rii\en  or  disproven  scientifically,  be- 
uise  neither  can  be  properly  tested  or 
isi'rved.  Both  theories  are  paradigms, 
■presenting  world  views,  and  are  only 
lnN'able  as  dogma.  But  this  argument 
ds  not  a  set-up  leading  to  a  Biblical 
^planation.  Prior  to  the  debate,  both 
H  akers  had  agreed  that  all  religious 
iitings,  even  Genesis,  were  to  be  left 
jl  of  the  debate.  Instead,  while  ob- 
r\  able  data  can  be  made  to  fit  both 
lodels,  Morris  continued,  one  model 

creationism  —  would  be  shown  to  fit 
w  data  better.  This  approach  of  relying 
pon  scientific  evidence  is  the  way 
eationists  believe  their  theory  should 
?  presented  in  public  education, 
ongside  the  theory  of  evolution. 
Ithough  the  recent  court  trial  in 
alifornia  in  March,  referred  to  as 
Scopes  II,"  did  not  bring  the  teaching 
f  creationism  into  California's  public 
:hooIs,  the  Arkansas  legislature  has 
assed  the  first  state  law  requiring  that 
oth  creationism  and  evoluhon  be 
lught. 

Morris  concentrated  his  argument 
n  fossil  records:  While  they  may  recorci 
3me  changes  within  species,  there  is 
o  "continuum  in  nature,"  no  record  of 
pecies  constantly  transforming  into 
lore  complex  kinds.  The  gaps  in  the 
ansition  between  organisms,  he  said, 
re  "even  wider  than  they  were  in 
)arwin's  day."  The  audience  cheered 
/hen  Morris  simplified  this  line  of  ar- 
ument  with,  "If  we  found  animals  10 
ercent  dog  and  90  percent  cat,  it  would 
e  hard  to  explain  that  in  any  other  way 
lan  by  evolution.  But  we  don't  find 
lat;  cats  don't  turn  into  dogs.  " 

Some  other  points  Morris  made 
i'ere:  Primitive  animals  are  deeper  in 
ock  layers,  and  more  complex  animals 
re  higher  in  the  strata  because  the  more 
irimitive  animals  could  not  seek  higher 
;round  during  the  flood;  the  second  law 
if  thermodynamics,  stating  that  all 
irocesses  move  irreversibly  toward 
I  andomness,  conflicts  with  the  evolu- 
'  ionary  theory,  which  says  that  things 
nine  up  in  complexity;  the  evolu- 
miiists'  method  of  radioactive  dating  of 
ocks  and  bones  is  not  a  sure  and  accu- 
atc  method  ("It  has  given  readings  of 
i. 000,000  years  for  lava  flows  not  yet  200 
tvirs  old  and  10,000  years  for  live 
Kiidwood  trees");  dinosaur  and 
iiinianlike  footprints  have  been  dis- 


covered together  in  Texas.  Morris  con- 
cluded, "Because  one  can  lift  the  scien- 
tific evidence  in  terms  of  the  two 
models,  both  models  need  to  be  pres- 
ented .  .  .  not  only  once  every  day  like 
this  in  an  auditorium  but  every  day  in  a 
classroom." 

Miller  had  listened  to  tapes  of 
Morris's  similar  debates  and  came  to 
Meehan  prepared  to  challenge  every 
one  of  Morris's  arguments.  In  his  open- 
ing statement  Miller  refuted  the  idea 
that  evolution  could  not  be  disproven. 
He  said  that  scientists  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  disprove  evolution 
over  the  past  decades,  and  in  every  case 
the  theory  has  survived  virtually  intact, 
making  it  one  of  the  strongest  concepts 
in  modern  science.  If  Morris  is  right 
about  the  gaps  in  the  fossil  record  dis- 
qualifying the  theory  of  evolution.  Mil- 
ler contended,  then  all  animals  that  ever 
lived  should  have  been  present  at  the 
time  of  creation.  However,  older  rocks 
have  fewer  animals.  "Special  creation 
would  have  to  say  the  fossil  record  is 
upside  down,"  Miller  said,  receiving  a 
round  of  applause. 

He  went  on  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  there  are  indeed  many  gaps  in  the 
fossil  record,  but  that  Morris's  conten- 
tion that  there  are  no  examples  of  tran- 
sitions is  not  accurate.  Miller  presented 
four  documented  examples  of  tran- 
sitions: the  evolution  of  mammals  from 
reptiles,  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
horse,  the  elephant,  and  the  nautilus 
snail.  Referring  to  Morris's  use  of  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics.  Miller 
said,  "My  friends.  Dr.  Morris  is  fibbing 
and  I  believe  Dr.  Morris  knows  it."  Mil- 
ler explained  that  according  to  the  law, 
the  entrophy  in  a  system  may  increase, 
stay  constant,  or  decrease,  which  sup- 
ports the  evolutionary  theory. 

As  to  Morris's  accusations  of  inac- 
curacies in  the  evolutionists'  dating 
process.  Miller  said  that  Morris  was  cit- 
ing results  from  years  prior  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  techniques.  If  the  universe 
is  only  10,000  years  old,  as  creationists 
suggest.  Miller  said,  "light  from  stars 
millions  of  light  years  away  would 
never  have  time  to  reach  the  earth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  creationist  theory,  the 
only  way  it  could  happen  is  if  the 
creator  arranged  the  universe  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fool  us  .  .  .  into  thinking 
events  occurred  that  never  took  place." 
Miller  said  the  creationists  are  ignoring 
the  evidence  of  radioactive  decay  of 
chemical  half-lives  if  they  say  the  only 
way  to  define  the  age  of  the  earth  is  by 


divine  revelation.  Miller  brought  along  a 
slide  of  the  contemporaneous  footprints 
of  man  and  dinosaur  and  explained  it  as 
"a  hoax." 

"We  must  deal  with  special  creation 
the  way  Copernicus  dealt  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  sun  orbits  the  earth,"  Mil- 
ler said,  calling  evoluhon  a  "model  of 
simplicity  and  truth." 

Morris,  who  has  been  advocating 
creationism  in  university  debates  across 
the  country,  received  his  Ph.D.  in  hy- 
draulic engineering  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1950.  He  served  as  the  act- 
ing dean  of  engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southwestern  Louisiana  in  1957 
and  chaired  the  department  of  civil  en- 
gineering at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute until  1970.  He  has  written  more 
than  twenty  volumes  on  the  catastroph- 
ist  geological  theory. 

Miller  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  1974.  He  was 
assistant  professor  and  director  of  the 
electron  microscope  laboratory  at  the 
Harvard  department  of  biology  before 
coming  to  Brown  last  September.  Con- 
centrating his  research  in  cell  biology, 
Miller  has  published  nearly  twenty  arti- 
cles in  scientific  journals.  —Judy  Backman 

SPORTS 

By  Rob  Fciit^tciii 
BASEBALL: 

New  coach  and 
new  enthusiasm 

Who  was  the  first  rookie  pitcher  to 
ever  start  an  All-Star  game  in  the  major 
leagues?  That  question  probably  used  to 
stump  a  lot  of  trivia  experts  around  Col- 
lege Hill.  But  recently,  the  answer  has 
become  more  widely  known  at  Brown 
because  the  man  who  turned  the  trick  is 
now  the  coach  of  the  baseball  team: 
Dave  Stenhouse. 

In  late  July  of  1962,  the  then 
twenty-eight-year-old  Stenhouse  went 
to  the  mound  for  the  American  League 
team  in  Chicago's  Wrigley  Field.  He  had 
won  ten  games  for  the  last-place  Wash- 
ington Senators  and  was  billed  as  a 
"rookie  sensation"  by  the  Washington 
Post. 

Stenhouse  was  not  scheduled  to  get 
the  starting  nod  that  day,  but  the  man 
who  was  supposed  to  pitch  came  up 
with  a  tender  throwing  elbow.  All-Star 
(New  York  Yankees)  Manager  Ralph 
Houk  (now  the  skipper  of  the  Boston 
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Rod  Sox)  siirve\od  the  rost  of  his  cast 
and  puked  the  Rliodt,'  Islond  native. 

The  rookie  responded  well,  giving 
up  one  run  in  t\\  o  innings,  and  missed 
being  the  pitcher  of  record  on  the  win- 
ning side  by  one  pkiv  at  the  plate. 

T  was  really  surprised  and  thrilled 
to  be  selected,  "  Stenhouse  recalls.  "The 
National  League  had  a  \ery  potent 
lineup  that  year.  I  faced  Dick  Groat, 
Roberto  Clemente.  Willie  Mays,  Or- 
lando Cepeda,  Tomm\-  Davis." 

The  thrills  gained  from  coaching 
baseball  at  the  college  level  are  far  from 
new  to  Brown's  newest  head  coach.  He 
coached  a  \ery  successful  Rhode  Island 
College  squad  for  the  past  twelve  sea- 
sons, and  led  them  to  106  wins  against 
60  losses  during  the  last  five  years  there. 
During  that  span,  his  teams  appeared  in 
SL\  consecutive  post-season  tourna- 
ments and  accumulated  fi\e  20- win  sea- 
sons. 

Stenhouse  hopes  that  there  will  be 
many  more  thrills  to  be  had  in  his  term 
at  Bro\vn's  helm.  The  Bruins  have  won 
but  24  games  over  the  past  three  sea- 
sons, and  the  new  head  man  has  a  tall 
task  in  attempting  to  rebuild  a  winning 
program.  But  the  potential  is  there,  says 
Stenhiiuse,  and  he  is  determined  to  turn 
the  squad  into  a  v\inner. 

A  believer  in  fundamentals,  Sten- 
house says  that  he  stresses  to  his 
players,  "This  is  serious.  Sure,  we  want 
to  have  fun.  But  you  can't  have  fun  if 
you're  not  playing  the  game  properly.  It 
just  becomes  depressing  after  a  while." 

Things  were  a  bit  depressing  for 
Stenhouse's  first  Brown  team  this 
spring  when  it  began  its  spring  schedule 
with  a  trip  south.  The  Bruins  ran  into 
some  very  tough  competition,  and  some 
of  the  teams  had  already  played  as 
many  games  as  Brown  will  all  year.  The 
early  season  rustiness  showed  in  a  big 
way,  with  the  team  dropping  all  seven 
games  on  the  swing  as  well  as  their  first 
three  Hastern  League  games  upon  re- 
turning north.  Since  then,  however,  the 
Bruins  have  won  five  out  of  nine  games. 
The  enthusiasm  on  the  squad  has  taken 
a  tremendous  jump. 

"There's  been  tremendous  im- 
provement lately,"  says  the  coach.    "We 
played  a  good  Navy  team  (undefeated 
in  ELastern  League  play  before  meeting 
the  Bruins)  as  well  as  any  team  we 
played  down  south.  They  were  fortu- 
nate to  come  out  with  a  split  with  us. 
That  day,  we  were  a  better  baseball 
team." 

Stenhouse  was  extremely  frus- 
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Ncir  coacltcs  Dave  Slciihoiisc  .  .  . 

trated  with  the  team's  early  sluggish- 
ness, which  he  attributes  to  a  lack  of 
"raw  baseball  talent"  on  the  roster.  The 
coach  bemoans  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
players  only  play  baseball  in  the  spring, 
foregoing  competition  in  summer 
leagues. 

"You  have  to  play,  you  have  to 
play,"  Stenhouse  repeats  several  times, 
harping  on  his  point  that  baseball 
players  must  be  bred  year-round,  not 
just  one  season  a  year. 

MEN'S  BASKETBALL: 

Joe  Mullaney  resigns, 
Mike  Cingiser  signs 

Within  the  space  of  eighteen  days 
in  April,  the  men's  basketball  team  lost 
one  coach  and  gained  another.  Joe  Mul- 
laney, head  man  at  Brown  for  the  past 
three  seasons,  unexpectedly  and  sud- 
denly left  Brown  to  return  to  Providence 
College,  where  he  succeeds  Gary  Wal- 
ters, who  resigned.  Mullaney 's  suc- 
cessor will  be  Mike  Cingiser  '62,  who 
was  a  three-time  All-Ivy  selection  and 
Brown's  second  all-time  leading  scorer 
in  his  playing  days. 

The  naming  of  Cingiser  was  a  sur- 
prise. A  selection  committee  headed  by 
Athletic  Director  John  Parry  had  con- 
sidered seventy-nine  applicants  for  the 
position,  narrowing  the  field  down  to 
nine  for  interviewing. 

Many  felt  that  a  present  Ivy  League 
assistant  would  get  the  nod,  but  instead 
the  committee  and  Parry  opted  for 
Cingiser,  who  has  not  coached  basket- 


ball for  the  last  two  years.  Prior  to  tha 
Cingiser  was  an  assistant  at  Hofstra  ar 
a  very  successful  high  school  coach  oi 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Cingiser  seems  to  fit  the  mold  set 
by  Parry  for  his  new  coach.  He  had  tc 
know  and  respect  the  ideals  of  Ivy 
League  basketball.  Parry  had  said.  Fo 
that,  Cingiser  is  the  man. 

At  the  news  conference  to  an- 
niHince  his  signing,  Cingiser  outlined 
the  style  of  play  he  would  like  to  see  h 
new  Bruins  play.  Cingiser  hopes  to  gt 
the  Bruins  running  and  gunning,  som 
thing  the  squad  was  never  called  upo 
to  do  during  the  Mullaney  years. 

Cingiser  also  rejected  a  defensive 
approach  to  basketball,  saying  that  "tr 
ing  to  stop  them  from  doing  what  the 
want  to  do,  instead  of  trying  to  do  wh, 
you  want  to  do,  is  like  trying  to  be  a 
javelin  catcher."  This  also  departs  fro: 
the  Mullaney  teams,  which  were  note 
for  their  defensive  talents  the  last  thrt 
years. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  shortcoming 
the  new  coach's  arrival  is  not  Cingisei 
fault  at  all  —  that  is  this  year's  recruitii 
class.  This  was  to  be  a  ver\-  important 
freshman  class  to  the  Brown  basketba 
program.  If  the  recruiting  effort  falter 
because  of  the  switch  —  coming  at  th' 
time  when  most  recruits  are  choosing 
college  —  then  Cingiser's  program  foi 
bringing  Brown  basketball  to  promi- 
nence may  fall  behind  schedule. 

Mullaney  leaves  Brown  to  return 
the  scene  of  his  greatest  success  —  an 
it  was  obvious  at  the  PC  press  confer- 
ence called  to  announce  Walters'  resig 
nation  and  Mullaney 's  appointment 


at  Mullanuy  lit'i-i  been  thinking  tor 
ime  time  about  leaving  Brown.  Ho  had 
!gun  to  feel,  he  said,  that  Brown  might 
jtbe  the  place  tor  him.  This  past  year 
id  been  particularly  frustrating,  end- 
g  with  a  9- 17  record,  and  the  difficulty 
recruiting  for  an  Ivy  League  school 
as  also  a  factor. 

Mullaney  served  at  Brtnvn's  helm 
)r  three  seasons,  compiling  an  overall 
cord  of  29  wins  and  49  losses.  How- 
/er,  the  team  did  show  steady  im- 
rovement  during  his  first  two  years, 
fter  having  suffered  through  a  4-22 
impaign  the  year  before  he  arrived. 

Tough  defense  was  the  trademark 
f  Mullaney  teams  at  Brown.  Often 
rown  could  outscore  more  talented 
ams  from  the  field,  but  would  lose 
ames  at  the  free-throw  line.  The  coach 
ways  bemoaned  the  lack  of  a  talented 
ig  man  who  couki  have  helped  the 
am  at  both  ends  of  the  tloor. 

The  trip  from  College  Hill  to  Provi- 
ence  College's  Smith  Hill  will  be  a 
omecoming  for  Mullaney,  who 
jached  the  Friars  with  great  success  in 
le  1960s.  His  teams  compiled  nine 
D-win  seasons  during  that  time,  includ- 
ig  two  championships  in  the  National 
nvitational  Tournament. 


4EN'S  CREW: 

lebuilding  with 
capital  'R' 

'Tt's  a  rebuilding  year,  and  that's 
/ith  a  capital  R."  That's  how  head 
oach  Vic  Michalson  sums  up  the  year's 
rospects  for  the  men's  crew. 

"We  graduated  the  guts  out  of  our 
arsity  team,"  says  Michalson.  "We  lost 
ive  rowers  out  of  each  boat." 

The  inexperience  has  showed  in  the 
ruins'  first  races  of  the  year,  losing  ef- 
Drts  to  fine  crews  of  Boston  University 
nd  Harvard  after  a  spring  recess  trip  to 
an  Diego  to  compete  in  a  large  regatta. 

The  problem,  according  to  Michal- 
on,  is  the  amount  of  "time,  mileage, 
nd  development"  that  the  young  crew 
hust  get  under  its  belt  before  it  can  be 
ruly  competitive. 

But  the  coach  is  not  writing  off  the 
eason  at  all.  "We're  looking  forward  to 
he  latter  part  of  the  year,"  he  says. 
We've  had  young  crews  before,  and 
till  done  well.  Only  a  couple  of  times  in 
he  twenty  years  I've  been  here  have  we 
lot  kept  improving  right  along  all  sea- 
.'11." 

That  twenty-year  career  will  come 


to  an  end  at  the  close  of  this  season 
when  Michalson  retires.  The  campus 
will  miss  him,  especially  his  famous 
habit  of  recruiting  young  men  for  the 
crew  while  they  are  on  line  for  registra- 
tion during  their  freshman  orientation. 
For  years,  it's  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful recruiting  methods  on  campus. 
And  it  made  a  name  for  Brown  as  a  pe- 
rennial national  contender  in  rowing. 


SCOREBOARD 

(Miinii  21  lo  April  27) 

Men's  Baseball  (7-14-1) 

Rollins  12,  Brown  2 
Florida  Southern  20,  Brown  1 
Eckerd  12,  Brown  4 
Florida  Southern  10,  Brown  4 
Eckerd  12,  Brown  4 
Colby  10,  Brown  6 
Central  Florida  21,  Brown  0 
Penn  5,  Brown  2 
Columbia  9,  Brown  2 
Columbia  9,  Brown  2 
Brown  8,  Connecticut  5 
Holy  Cross  7,  Brown  5 
Brown  9,  Princeton  7 
Brown  5,  Navy  3 
Navy  6,  Brown  5 
Providence  24,  Brown  3 
Army  12,  Brown  9 
Brown  6,  Cornell  3 
Brown  11,  Cornell  6 
Brown  7,  Connecticut  7 
Brown  10,  Dartmouth  3 
Brown  17,  Dartmouth  3 

Women's  Softball  (9-5) 

Brown  4,  Bryant  3 

Brown  3,  Barrington  2 

Brown  4,  Stonehill  3 

Connecticut  4,  Brown  2 

Brown  9,  Roger  Williams  3 

Brown  15,  Roger  Williams  6 

Brown  4,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  2 

Providence  4,  Brown  2 

Brown  4,  Providence  1 

Yale  8,  Brown  2 

Brown  12,  Dartmouth  0 

Brown  11,  Princeton  2 

Harvard  5,  Brown  4 

Penn  4,  Brown  1 

Men's  Lacrosse  (5-4) 

Hobart  20,  Brown  13 

Brown  15,  Boston  College  8 

Hofstra  10,  Brown  7 

Maryland  (Baltimore  County)  13,  Brown  : 

Brown  11,  Harvard  9 

Massachusetts  25,  Brown  11 

Brown  11,  Princeton  10 

Brown  12,  New  Hampshire  3 

Brown  14,  Penn  11 

Women's  Lacrosse  (1-7) 

Penn  15,  Brown  1 
Rhode  Island  8,  Brown  4 
Brown  16,  Boston  University  8 
Dartmouth  13,  Brown  6 
Yale  13,  Brown  6 
Cornell  10,  Brown  5 


Harvard  17,  Brown  7 
Princeton  24,  Brown  S) 

Men's  Track  (1-3) 

Florida  120,  Brown  47 
Brown  108,  Columbia  55 
Dartmouth  72,  Brown  41 
Harvard  90,  Brown  41 

Women's  Track  (2-2) 

Rhode  Island  75,  Brown  61 
Brown  81,  New  Hampshire  65 
Brown  81,  Providence  24 
Yale  66,  Brown  61 
1st  of  10  in  UMass  Invitational 
3rd  of  8  in  Ivy  Championships 

Men's  Tennis  (10-8) 

Brown  8,  Boston  University  1 

Penn  State  9,  Brown  0 

Brown  7,  George  Washington  2 

Brown  9,  Washington  &:  Lee  0 

North  Carolina  5,  Brown  4 

Duke  7,  Brown  2 

Brown  5,  Guilford  4 

Brown  5,  Virginia  Tech  1 

Virginia  8,  Brown  1 

Brown  6,  Penn  3 

Princeton  7,  Brown  2 

Navy  7,  Brown  2 

Yale  4,  Brown  0 

Army  5,  Brown  4 

Cornell  7,  Brown  2 

Brown  6,  Columbia  3 

Harvard  9,  Brown  0 

Women's  Tennis  (6-8) 

Penn  State  6,  Brown  3 

Rutgers  7,  Brown  2 

Brown  5,  George  Washington  4 

Richmond  6,  Brown  3 

Brown  4,  George  Mason  0 

Virginia  7,  Brown  2 

Brown  8,  Mary  Baldwin  1 

Maryland  5,  Brown  4 

Brown  8,  Georgetown  1 

Brown  6,  Penn  3 

Brown  9,  Rhode  Island  0 

Yale  9,  Brown  0 

Dartmouth  5,  Brown  4 

Harvard  7,  Brown  2 

5th  (3-way  tie)  in  Ivy  Championships 

Men's  Golf  (2-4) 

Harvard  412,  Brown  432 

Boston  College  417,  Brown  432 

Brown  397,  Columbia  399 

Brown  397,  Yale  399 

12th  of  15  at  Army  Invitational 

Bryant  344,  Brown  436 

Nichols  401,  Brown  436 

8th  of  8  in  Ivy  Championships 

Men's  Crew  (1-3) 

Boston  University  6:37.3,  Brown  6:48.5 
Brown  6:48.5,  Coast  Guard  6:50.2 
Harvard  4:08.0,  Brown  4:23.0 
Northeastern  5:40.5,  Brown  5:45.8 

Women's  Crew  (3-2) 

Brown  5:20.8,  MIT  5:51.6 
Brown  5:17.4,  Wellesley  5:43.9 
Connecticut  College  5:15.8,  Brown  5:16.8 
Brown  6:47.0,  Mount  Holyoke  7:00.8 
Massachusetts  6:46.8,  Brown  6:47.0 
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One  year's  income:  $21,648,961 

Federal  Funds 
at  Brown 
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A  special  report 
compiled  by 
Mark  Nickel, 
medical  and 
science  writer 
in  Brown's 
News  Bureau 


Where  in  Washington  it  comes  from  . 
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Health  and  Human  Services:  $8,572,906 

National  Science  Foundation:  $7,124,989 

Department  of  Energy:  $1,891,107 


Department  of  Defense:  $1,472,210 

NASA:  $911,618 
Department  of  Education:  $679,531 

Other:  $511,192 
Arts  and  Humanities:  $485,408 


Nothing  cuts  money  down  to  size  like  federal 
agencies  caught  in  congressional  budget 
cutting.  When  millions  and  billions  are 
chopped  here  and  added  there,  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  sounds  like  small  change.  Because 
President  Reagan's  budget  cuts  are  still  under  debate 
at  this  writing,  it's  difficult  to  know  what  might  hap- 
pen to  smaller  amounts  —  say  $10,000  for  a  sym- 
posium on  Gustave  Flaubert  at  Brown.  But  in  order  to 
get  at  least  a  rough  idea  of  the  University's  stake  in  the 
process,  these  pages  lay  out  in  chart  form  where 
Brown's  federal  money  comes  from  and  where  it  goes 
once  it  gets  here. 

There  are  several  important  qualifications  to  keep 


in  mind  while  studying  the  figures: 

1)  The  amounts  represent  federal  grants  and  con 
tracts  reported  by  Brown's  Office  of  Research  Admin- 
istration during  the  twelve  months  of  April  1980 
through  March  1981. 

2)  Budget  cuts  at  federal  agencies  have  no  direct 
relationship  to  Brown's  grant  income.  Brown's  volume 
of  research  could  fall  or  even  rise  despite  cuts. 

3)  Federal  aid  to  students  is  not  part  of  these 
figures,  nor  is  money  Brown  receives  from  federally 
funded  state  agencies. 

4)  Although  most  federal  grants  are  reported  in 
one-year  increments,  some  of  the  grants  included  in 
these  figures  run  for  two  or  three  years. 


Vhere  it  goes  at  Brown 


Medicine:  $5,505,062 
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Geology:  $2,479,644 
Engineering:  $1,968,524 
Materials  Research  Laboratory:  $1,750,000 
Biology:  $1,720,114 
Physics:  $1,344,929 
r_/i^^^gs;se  Applied  Mathematics:  $1,021,298 

i  il  i^  ^  ^  Chemistry:  $839,665 

Computer  Science:  $763,746 
Psychology:  $661,127 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  Studies:  $500,154 
Mathematics:  $448,649 
Other  (22  departments  with  less  than  2  percent  each):  $2,646,049 
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Where  federal  agencieip 


Materials 
Research 
Laboratory 
$1,750,000   sa 

I 


Geology 

51,237,607 


National  Science  Foundation' 
$7,124,989 

Medicine  $245,666 

Physics 

$308,532 
jx  Biology 

>■    $342,515 


Department  of  Defense^ 
$1,472,210 


Engineering 

$520,838 


Biology  $30,013 

Chemistry  $58,897 


Psychology 

$83,419 


\  Chemistry 
\   $387,560 


,|  Mathematics 
!li   $448,649 


Applied  Mathematics 

$625,872 


Engineering 
$609,202 


Computer  Science 

$578,623 


Neural  Sc: 

Center 
,\    $149,955 


Physics 

$155,727 


Other 

$590,763 


Applied  Mathematics 

$295,445 


Computer  Science 

$174,538 


Health  and  Human  Services^ 
$8,572,906 


National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  for  Humanities:  $485,408 


Medicine 
$5,259,396 


Graduate  School  $249,780 
Chemistry  $331,208 

Linguistics 

$367,470 

\fk    Psychology 

**^'''      $399,886 


i\  Other 
I    $683,859 


English 
$136,943 


Center  for  Classical  Archj 
and  Art  $9,503 

French  $10,000 
$12,000 

Rites  &  Reason  ^. 
$35,000 


Biology 

$1,281,307 


Philosophy 

$66,028 


Anthropok 

$44,504 


Classics 
$47,023 


History 

$62,407 


Political  Science 
$62,000 
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spend  their  money  at  Brown 


Department  of  Energy 

^   '         '  Environmental  Studies  Center 

$7,800 

^Chemistry  $62,000 
I'W  Biology  $66,279 
Physics        jJ^^^^^    \WI^^ 
$880,670   j^il^^^n    IWM^..^^ 

Geology 

$351,558 


NASA 

3)911, olo    Computer  Science 

$10,585 

Applied  Mathematics 

$46,115 


Geology 

$854,918 


Engineering 

$522,800 


Department  of  Education* 

$679,531 


Portuguese 
lazilian  Studies 
376,039 


Graduate  School 

$9,185 

Haffenreffer  Museum 

;?SB»    «->!  836 


Engineering 

$246,851 


Libraries 

$272,471 


Others  5 
$511,192 


German 

$21,110 


The  Materials  Research  Laboratory  includes 
fiftv-Hve  individual  grants  to  five  Brown  depart- 
monts. 

includes  HEW  grants  made  before  July  1,  1980. 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  Air  Force  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research,  Army,  Army  Research  Office, 
,  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 


Geology 

$35,561 

^,    Urban  Studies 
$52,291 


Applied  Math 

/  $48,000 


Anthropology 

379 


^Created  July  1,  1980. 

^  Each  contributing  less  than  1  percent  of  Brown's 
federal  grant  money:  U.S.  International  Com- 
munications Agency,  National  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
Transportation,  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 
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The  little  black  box  crouching  lu  the  corner  ot 
the  living  room  may  be  the  source  of  oecn- 
sioiuil  irritation  to  most  people  —  witless 
situation  comedies,  depressing  6  o'clock  re- 
fvrts.  moronic  commercials,  roen  poor  re- 
ception. But  to  many  politicians,  that  black 
box  and  the  rest  of  the  fourth  estate  is  the 
source  of  great  angst.  considerable  concern, 
ami  possibly  the  means  for  political  sinvival. 

"Mass  Media  and  the  Elections:  Who 
Dominates  American  Politics?"  was  the 
question  of  the  day  at  the  second  annual 
public  affairs  conference  sponsored  /'i/  the 


Providence  Joiirnal-Bulk'tm  (O/i/  Bivivii 
last  March.  Participating  ni  the  conference 
were  journalists  Sander  Vanocur,  ABC 
News  diplomatic  correspondent:  jack  Ger- 
mond.  Washington  Starai/i(»;)j;!;(;  Hubert 
Feichtlbaiier,  editor  of  the  Austrian  neies- 
paper  Die  Furche;  and  Linda  Wertheimer, 
National  Public  Radio  political  corre- 
sp'ondent:  and  politicians  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale,  former  Vice  President:  and  John  An- 
derson, presidential  candidate.  Rounding 
out  the  list  of  speakers  -were  James  David 
Barber,  Duke  University  political  scientist: 


Richard  Scammon,  public  opinion  expert 
and  NBC  Neivs  elections  consultant:  and 
John  Terrence  Dolan,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Conservative  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

While  no  one  wanted  to  claim  respon. 
bility  for  dominating  American  politics, 
sei'eral  of  the  speakers  singled  out  the  mec, 
—  and  particularly  television  — as  the  ru 
ing  force.  Hoiv  do  we  spell  relief  from  the 
influence  of  the  almighty  tube?  Vanocur, 
his  keynote  address,  suggests  the  s-m-o-k 
f-i-l-l-e-d  r-o-o-m.  among  other  things. 


The  New  Holy  Trinity 
of  American  Politics 

(Television,  pollsters,  and  political  consultants) 


As  your  subject  is  the  impact  of  the 
L^L      meciia  on  politics  and  elec- 
^    ^L    tions,  allow  me,  at  the  outset, 
to  establish  my  credentials.  I  stand  be- 
fore you  as  a  former  political  reporter, 
defrocked  of  my  vestments  by  Roone 
Arledge  and  transformed  into  some- 
thing called  a  diplomatic  correspondent. 

Covering  more  than  twenty  years 
of  American  politics,  including  six  pres- 
idential campaigns,  is  a  sensation 
somewhat  akin  to  being  asked  to  watch 
Naughh/  Marietta  six  times:  one  knows 
exactly  where  and  when  Nelson  Eddy 
and  Jeanette  McDonald  will  break  into 
song. 

1  consistently  had  the  feeling  dur- 
ing the  last  presidential  campaign  — 
from  the  Democratic  caucuses  in  Florida 
in  October  1979  right  through  to  election 
night  last  November  —  that  1  had  be- 
come a  piece  of  redundant  machinery, 
already  amortized  six  times  over,  with 
no  role  approaching  that  which  I  used  to 
enjoy  —  and  I  do  emphasize  I  used  to 
enjoy. 

In  my  new  capacity,  I  will  no  longer 
feel  like  an  electronic  Luddite,  tempted 
to  smash  television  —  my  daily  bread  — 
pollsters,  and  political  consultants  — 
the  new  Holy  Trinity  of  American  poli- 
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By  Sander  Vanocur 

tics,  who  have  combined  to  make  me 
and  others  like  me  an  obsolete  piece  of 
human  machinery. 

As  I  said,  1  have  been  a  national 
political  reporter  for  just  over  twenty 
years.  Being  a  political  reporter  has 
never  been  easy  work.  For  years,  my 
definition  of  tragedy  for  a  political  re- 
porter has  been  the  recurring  nightmare 
of  checking  into  a  Quality  Court  Motel 
in  the  middle  of  winter  to  cover  the  In- 
diana primary.  The  motel  is  one  half- 
hour's  distance  from  downtown  In- 
dianapolis and  I  arrive  two  hours  after 
the  restaurant  has  closed  and  five  min- 
utes after  the  bar  has  served  the  last 
drink,  feeling  terribly  depressed  and 
modestly  horny,  only  to  find  that  1  don't 
have  a  c^uarter  for  a  vibrator  bed. 

But  despite  that  recurring  night- 
mare, I  must  say  that  it  used  to  be  fun. 
You  used  to  seek  out  local  elected 
officials,  local  journalists,  local  labor 
leaders,  talkative  taxi  drivers,  and  the 
town  drunk,  all  of  whom  enabled  you  to 
decide,  after  you  figured  out  who  were 
the  biggest  liars,  what  it  was  that  you 
wished  to  impart  to  your  viewers  about 
the  pulse  of  the  voter. 

Often,  you  felt  like  Groucho  Marx 
as  he  took  Harpo's  pulse  and  turned  to 


the  audience  and  said:  "Either  this  m 
is  dead  or  my  watch  has  stopped."  Bi 
even  though  it  was  inexact,  it  was  no 
bad  system. 

But  it's  gone  now,  dead  as  the 
dodo,  swept  away  by  political  reform 
and  its  attenciant  bookkeepers  and  th 
new  Holy  Trinity:  television,  pollsters 
and  political  consultants. 

What  has  replaced  the  politic. 
svstem  that  I  and  those  of 
you  as  old  as  1  am  can  re- 
member? The  answer:  The  media  has 
replaced  it.  The  new  political  sover- 
eignty in  this  country  is  the  media. 

By  media,  I  mean  the  press,  most 
its  electronic  element,  the  pollsters,  ai 
the  image  makers,  all  in  bed  together, 
without  much  thought  as  to  whether 
what  we  are  doing  is  more  than  vague) 
incestuous.  1  think  it  is  more  than 
vaguelv. 

The  political  process,  as  I  used  to 
understand  it,  did  more  than  supply 
jobs  in  our  larger  centers  of  populatioi 
It  also  pro\'ided  information,  not  |ust 
about  political  issues,  but  also  about  th 
mere  elements  of  urban  survival  —  hoi 
to  deal  with  a  summons,  how  to  get  a 
paving  permit  for  your  driveway,  hov\ 


0  deal  with  an  unfair  tax  assessment  on 
■our  property,  or  how  to  get  your  dumb 
irother-in-law  a  |oh  in  city  hall  running 
n  elevator. 

But  then,  somethmg  happened  to 
lur  cities.  About  1954,  the  only  impor- 
ant  piece  of  domestic  legislation  of  the 
iisenhower  Administration  (apart  from 
he  creation  of  the  Department  of 
iealth.  Education  and  Welfare)  was 
)assed.  It  was  called  the  Defense  In- 
erstate  Highway  Act.  (Defense  was  at- 
ached  to  its  name  because  then,  as 
low,  anything  with  defense  attached  to 
t  was  certain  of  passage  by  the  Con- 
;ress.) 

It  coincided  with  something  else, 
he  explosion  of  the  sales  of  television 
ets  and  television  advertising  —  espe- 
ially  one  show  called  the  Dinah  Shore 
how,  sponsored  by  Chevrolet  with  the 
logan:  "See  the  USA  in  Your  Chev- 
olet." 

About  this  time,  perhaps  even  a  bit 
lefore,  America  began  to  spread  out 
rom  its  cities.  The  cities  began  either  to 
lissolve  or  merge  into  the  suburbs.  (The 
'rocess  had  merely  begun.  It  had  not 
et  run  its  course.) 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  phe- 
lomenon  (it  actually  started  in  the  fall  of 
956)  called  the  Huntley-Brinkley  Re- 
Dort.  The  two  men  resisted,  at  first,  the 
losing  for  the  show  suggested  by  its 
iroducer,  Reuben  Frank:  "Goodnight, 
)avid.  Goodnight,  Chef." 

And  whether  they  knew  it  or  not  at 
he  time,  within  the  short  span  of  a  few 
'ears,  they  had  become  electronic  na- 
ional  precinct  captains,  who  were  not 
inly  supplying  what  we  believed  to  be 
lecessary  information  to  us  —  one  of 
he  chief  functions  of  organized  political 
larties  —  but  they  were  also  putting  a 
I'enediction  on  this  information  as  they 
Mssed  it  to  us.  A  benediction  brought 
o  an  even  higher  lay  ecclesiastical  func- 
ion  by  their  successor  in  the  ratings 
var,  Walter  Cronkite,  who  came  very 
lose  to  claiming  infallibility  as  he  in- 
oned  every  night  at  the  close  of  his 
iroadcast:  "And  that's  the  way  it  is 

'  Ed  Murrow,  when  he  used  to  sign 
iff,  at  least  wished  us  "Goodnight  and 
;ood  luck."  For  nineteen  years,  Walter's 
ignoff  was  devoid  of  any  sense  of  re- 
lemption.  It  was  simply  that's  the  way 
t  is.  Tough  luck  if  it's  not  good  luck,  an 
lectronic  Martin  Luther,  nailing  each 
light  ninety-five  theses  to  our  con- 
ciousness. 

It  would  be  nice  to  say  now  that 
.ose  of  us  who  were  involved  in  the 


process  in  the  late  '50s  or  early  '60s  un- 
derstood the  power  that  we  had  as- 
sumed. We  did  not. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  who  owed  his 
election  to  television,  specifically  to  the 
first  debate  with  Richard  Nixon,  came  to 
this  understanding  of  the  power  of  the 
new  benediction  function  of  television 
news  somewhat  belatedly.  Well  into  his 
first  year  in  office,  he  still  thought  that 
Time  magazine  was  the  most  influential 
force  on  the  minds  of  Americans.  But  he 
soon  changed  his  mind. 

By  1964  —  and  remember  that  this 
follovvecf  the  enormous  impact  that 
television  had  made  on  the  minds  of 
Americans  by  its  coverage  of  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination  —  our  power  had 
come  to  be  recognized  by  the  political 
parties  and  their  leaders.  Recall  the  un- 
restrained fury  invoked  by  former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  at  the  Republican 
convention  in  San  Francisco  in  1964 
when  he  attacked  us,  or  what  happened 
to  us  later  in  the  summer  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  a  galloping 
case  of  paranoia  about  that  convention. 
He  was  convinced  that  Robert  Kennedy 
was  going  to  step  in  at  the  last  moment 
to  steal  the  nomination  from  him. 

And  one  of  the  devices  which  he 
thought  would  be  used  to  this  end  was 
the  fight  over  the  seating  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party. 
Johnson  used  the  FBI  to  spy  on  mem- 
bers of  that  delegation.  When  he  saw 
how  much  of  that  struggle  over  the  seat- 
ing was  being  shown  on  television,  he 
tried  to  reach  his  good  friend,  my  boss, 
Robert  Kintner,  president  of  NBC.  He 
could  not  reach  Kintner  by  phone;  but 
he  did  reach  Robert  Sarnoff,  the  chair- 
man of  NBC.  And,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
the  man  who  will  go  down  in  history  as 


having  done  more  for  the  advancement 
of  the  black  people  in  this  country  than 
any  president  since  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  fearful  of  the  power  of  television, 
said  to  Sarnoff:  "Get  those  niggers  off 
my  television  set." 

Johnson,  in  his  own  brilliant,  raw, 
crude,  and  intuitive  way,  was  probably 
the  first  president  to  understand  this 
new  political  sovereignty  of  television. 
He  was  ultimately  convinced  that  it 
finished  him  politically  over  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  —  though  it  is  my  own  per- 
sonal view  that  it  was  not  television's 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war  that  has- 
tened its  end  as  it  was  the  mounting 
opposition  that  was  occasioned  by  draft- 
ing white  middle  class  youth  to  fight  it. 

But  LBJ  was  convinced  that  he  was 
through  politically  when  Walter  Cron- 
kite came  out  against  the  war  following 
the  Tet  offensive  in  the  early  winter  of 
1968. 

The  Democratic  convention  in 
Chicago  later  that  year —  though 
it  seems  so  mainly  in  retrospect 

—  was  a  crossover  moment  for  televi- 
sion in  its  road  to  becoming  the  new 
political  sovereignty.  The  students  in 
Grant  Park  shouted:  "The  whole  world 
is  watching."  I  don't  know  if  the  whole 
world  was  watching,  but  America  was. 

And  what  it  saw  of  us,  of  our  per- 
formance, it  did  not  like.  It  may  have 
been  right,  but  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
We  had  crossed  over  during  that  con- 
vention —  perhaps  we  had  been  pushed 

—  over  that  line  that  divides  observers 
from  participants  in  the  political  pro- 
cess. We  did  not  wish  to  cross  that  line, 
or  be  pushed  across  it  —  but  we  crossed 
it,  nevertheless,  and  having  crossed 
over  I  do  not  think  that  our  role  in 
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Americiin  politics  has  i-\i'r  boon  tlio 
same  since. 

It  has  not  been  the  same  since  be- 
cause what  America  saw  on  its  tele\  i- 
sion  screens  prompted  not  just  anger  at 
what  our  \oung  were  doing,  but  it 
prompted  anger  against  television,  and 
curiousK  hardl\-  any  anger  over  w  hat 
the  Chicago  police  department  and 
Lyndon  Johnson's  agents  were  doing 
outside  and  inside  the  convention  hall. 
It  also  created  a  propitious  atmosphere 
for  political  reform  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  specifically  against  the 
manner  by  which  convention  delegates 
were  picked  and  how  that  party's  con- 
ventions would  be  run  in  the  future. 

The  Democratic  party  convention  in 
Chicago  did  more  than  push  television 
across  that  line  that  divides  the  de- 
tached spectator  from  the  participant.  It 
created  the  McGovern  reform  commis- 
sion to  change  the  rules  that  guided  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  party's  con- 
vention. V\  ithout  arguing  the  merits  of 
the  reforms  themselves  or  the  McGov- 
ern candidac}'  itself,  there  was  an  histor- 
ical conjunction  here  that  forever 
changed  the  nature  of  American  politics 
—  and  in  a  sense  the  coverage  of  politics 
by  the  press. 

Television  by  1972  had  become  — 
without  question  —  the  predominant 
means  by  which  the  American  people 
received  their  information.  The 
McGovern  candidacy  was  designed  to 
maximize  that  condition.  It  was  de- 
signed to  allow  a  candidate,  running  on 
an  emotional  issue  —  the  war  —  to  use 
the  new  party  rules  plus  the  increasing 
power  and  willingness  of  the  press,  but 
especially  television,  to  decide  what  was 
winning  and  what  was  losing  in  political 
terms —  to  leap  into  an  early  lead  in  the 
caucuses  and  primaries  and  never  lose 
that  lead  and  at  the  same  time  to  sweep 
into  oblivion  candidates  who  were  more 
broadly  based. 

The  single  most  decisive  moment  in 
the  1972  campaign  came  on  a  Saturday 
evening  before  the  New  Hampshire 
primary:  Ed  Muskie,  standing  on  a 
flatbed  truck  in  the  snow  before  the 
offices  of  the  Mafichcstcr  Union  Leader, 
defending  his  wife  from  attacks  by  the 
paper's  publisher,  William  Loeb.  Mus- 
kie, overcome  by  emotion,  was  per- 
ceived by  millions  of  Americans  to  have 
been  crying.  I  do  not  know  —  and  I 
have  seen  the  film  several  times  since  — 
if  those  were  tears  on  Muskie's  face  or 
melting  snow.  It  did  not  matter.  He  was 
perceived  to  be  crying  and  from  that 
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moment  on  he  was  finished  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate.  McGovern,  who  had 
finished  third  in  lov\a,  second  in  New- 
Hampshire,  fourth  in  Florida,  was  first 
narrowly  in  Wisconsin  (just  barely  beat- 
ing George  Wallace),  and  from  that 
moment  on,  this  moment,  plus  shrewd 
organizing  in  non-primary  states,  in- 
sured him  the  ntimination  that  the  press 
had  already  bestowed  upon  him. 

But  he  just  barely  made  getting  the 
nomination.  Why?  Because  the  press, 
printed  and  electronic,  decided  about 
May  that  it  was  getting  bored  with 
McGovern.  It  was  not  a  collective  deci- 
sion that  the  press  took.  Unlike  what 
Spiro  Agnew  charged  us  with,  we  are 
not  conspiratorial.  We  can  hardly  agree 
in  the  press  on  a  place  for  lunch.  But  in  a 
curiously  subjective  way,  we  appear  to 
have  decided  that  since  McGovern 
should  never  have  been  the  nominee 
anyway  —  and  since  much  of  the  press 
had  dismissed  his  early  chances  —  we 
could  now  almost  make  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  come  true  by  almost  making 
sure  that  his  candidacy  would  not  come 
about,  or  that  if  it  did  come  about,  it 
would  be  a  flawed  one  —  which  even- 
tually it  was,  what  with  his  welfare  re- 
form plan  and  his  bungling  of  the  Eagle- 
ton  affair. 

The  Carter  campaign  of  1976  was 
skillfully  designed  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  the  McGovern  campaign.  Again, 
using  the  reform  rules  and  shrewdly 
playing  on  the  desire  of  the  press  to 
make  the  campaign  resemble  a  horse 
race,  the  Carter  campaign  knew  that  it 
had  to  win  the  Iowa  caucuses  so  that  the 
press  would  establish  him  in  the  role  of 
frontrunner  there  and  nail  it  down  in 
New  Hampshire. 

In  December,  Carter  won  in  a  poll 
of  candidates  at  a  Democratic  dinner.  In 
the  days  before  the  caucuses,  Carter's 
media  adviser,  Jerry  Rafshoon,  bought 
the  five-minute  sections  of  the  "Today 
Show,"  usually  devoted  to  the  local 
news,  to  show  five-minute  biographies 
of  Carter,  and  he  took  out  ads  in  local 
newspapers  to  draw  attention  to  the 
commercials.  The  net  cost  of  this  effort 
was  only  $7,600.  The  net  effect  was  to 
insure  that  Carter  would  go  into  New 
Hampshire  the  front  runner,  a  position 
he  never  lost  until  the  convention  in 
New  York  that  summer,  though  at  times 
his  hold  on  that  role  became  precarious. 
(The  reason  for  this  was  that  by  spring 
we  had  become  as  bored  with  Carter  as 
we  had  of  McGovern  and  were  becom- 
ing fascinated  with  Jerry  Brown.  There 


was  nothing  personal  in  all  this.  We 
were,  we  are,  not  a  very  advanced  fon 
of  carnivore  and  we  need  fresh  meat  b 
feed  upon  on  a  daily  basis  or  v\e  soon 
grow  weary  of  our  diet.) 

If  the  candidacy  of  Jimmy  Carter  ir 
1976  was  a  classic  case  of  one  car 
didate  understanding  the  new  an 
commanding  role  of  the  media  in  the 
political  process  —  indeed,  how  the 
media  had  become  the  political  proces'  rsi 

—  the  Edward  Kennedy  campaign  of 
1980  seems  to  have  been  a  classic  case  ( 
a  candidate  beginning  his  campaign 
with  a  bad  misunderstanding  of  the  ro 
that  the  media  had  come  to  play  in  thi 
political  process. 

Having  covered  his  brothers'  pres 
dential  campaigns,  it  seemed  clear  to  n 
from  the  start  that  Kennedy  and  his  a 
visers  —  at  least  those  that  he  listened 

—  did  not  understand  that  in  terms  ol 
political  change  1980  was  200  years  in 
time  from  1960,  and  from  1968  it  was  1 
years. 

I  think  his  first  mistake  was  in  be 
lieving  that  the  polls  of  August  would 
be  the  polls  of  December.  His  second 
mistake  was  the  Roger  Mudd  intervie 
on  CBS,  which  underscored  his  third 
mistake,  which  was  not  to  have  his  ov\ 
pollster  in  the  summer  to  advise  him 
how  Chappaquidick  would  affect  his 
campaign  and  the  complex  effect  of  th. 
event  on  voters'  perceptions  of  Edwai 
Kennedy:  namely  that  he  v\  ould  be 
measured  against  the  memories  of  his 
brothers  and  found  wanting. 

His  fourth  and  most  important  mii 
take  was  in  not  hiring  immediately  a 
media  consultant  who  would  be  in  a 
position  to  seek  to  influence  the  public 
perception  of  his  candidacy.  His  fifth 
mistake  was  to  underestimate  what  a 
good  politician  Jimmy  Carter  was, 
perhaps  not  in  the  politics  of  governing 
but  in  the  politics  of  politics,  and  how 
much  Carter  and  his  aides  understood 
the  new  sovereignty  of  the  mass  medii 

—  better,  in  fact,  than  an\one  else  wh 
had  gone  before  them. 

But  those  who  live  by  the  new 
sovereignty,  the  new  Holy  Trinity,  can 
also  die  by  it,  and  that  is  w  hat  happem 
to  Jimmv  Carter.  He  sta\ed  in  the  Whit 
House,  riding  the  resurgent  nationalisr 
of  this  nation,  brought  about  by  the  se 
zure  of  the  hostages  in  Iran  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  using 
television  from  time  to  time,  only 
emerging  from  his  self-imposed  cam- 
paign exile  in  May,  w  hen  the  hostage 
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ssue  began  to  turn  on  him,  focusing  at- 
ention  on  his  political  Achilles  heel:  his 
mrivaled  capacity  to  produce  in  the 
American  people  at  home  and  abroad  a 
lense  of  impotency. 

But  what  worked  against  Kennedy 
vould  not  work  against  Reagan.  I  ob- 
lerved  on  the  third  night  of  the  Demo- 
:ratic  convention  at  Madison  Square 
jarden  that  it  would  be  Carter's  tactic 
0  seek  to  portray  Reagan  as  a  cross  be- 
ween  Ebenezer  Scrooge  and  the  Mad 
3omber.  That  is  exactly  what  he  did, 
specially  in  the  initial  television  adver- 
ising  in  September.  There  was  just  one 
problem.  Reagan  refused,  by  character 
md  by  instinct,  to  play  the  role.  And  so, 
/ery  quickly,  a  change  occurred  in  the 
perceptions  of  many  Americans  about 
immy  Carter.  Instead  of  thinking  that 
le  was  a  nice  man  who  was  not  too 
Dright,  they  finally  saw  him  for  what  he 
lad  been  all  along;  a  bright  man  who 
jAfas  not  too  nice. 

In  an  odd  way  there  really  wasn't  a 
isresidential  campaign  last  fall,  apart 
Tom  the  television  commercials  that 
Nere  aired.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  cam- 
paign was  the  lull  before  the  lull.  The 
debates  became  the  campaign  itself. 
Everything  seemed  to  stand  in  place 
until  the  one  debate  between  Jimmy 

arter  and  Ronald  Reagan  in  Cleveland 
the  week  before  election  day. 

A  personal  note  of  bias  about 
presidential  debates:  I  am 
L   against  them.  They  are  not  de- 
bates. They  are  media  events,  deeply 
believed  in  by  practitioners  of  what  I  call 
boutique  politics,  as  being  contributory 
to  the  political  process,  of  satisfying  the 
public's  quote  right  to  know  unquote.  I 
find  them  something  else,  and  follow- 
ing the  1976  debates  between  Ford  and 
Carter  I  observed  on  the  pages  of  the 
Washington  Post  that  following  the 
election  those  who  cherished  what  was 
left  of  the  American  political  process 
should  go  into  federal  court  seeking  an 
injunction  that  would  forever  bar  two 
consenting  candidates  from  performing 
unnatural  acts  in  public. 

In  an  age  where  media  is  king,  the 
debates  become  the  campaign  itself.  It  is 
as  if  everything  else  —  the  campaign- 
ing, the  commercials  (and  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  bias  against  political  commer- 
cials whether  they  come  in  thirty- 
second,  one-minute,  five-minute,  or 
thirty-minute  forms)  seems  to  be  on 
hold,  off  in  some  kind  of  limbo,  sec- 
ondary to  the  debate,  as  in  the  last  cam- 


paign or  the  three  between  Carter  and 
Ford  in  1976.  It  has  all  seemed  in  the 
past  two  campaigns  to  have  come  down 
to  how  each  candidate  did,  or  how  each 
candidate  looked. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  press 
something  to  write  about,  in  addition  to 
giving  pollsters  something  to  poll 
within  minutes  or  hours  after  the  event 
has  concluded,  the  debates  provide  a 
burgeoning  cottage  industry  for 
academics.  In  1976,  Joe  Lelyveld,  who 
was  covering  the  campaign  for  the  Neiv 
York  Times,  strictly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  media,  noted  that  four  re- 
searchers in  communications  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
attempted  to  quantify  the  Ford-Carter 
debates  with  what  they  called  "an 
analysis  of  4,458  specific  non-verbal  be- 
haviors and  628  verbal  references  in  the 
first  and  second  debates." 

I  quote  from  the  Lelyveld  article: 
"After  500  hours  of  work  on  the  subject, 
they  have  now  reported  that  Mr.  Carter 
looked  at  the  camera  85  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  second  debate  compared  to 
only  26  percent  in  the  first,  and  that  in 
the  second  debate  he  also  reduced  by 
about  one-half  his  use  of  statistics  or 
specific  examples.  If  he  won  the  debate, 
the  researchers  suggested,  it  was  on 
'style'  and  'attitude.' 

"The  researchers  reported  that  Mr. 
Ford  increased  his  quantum  of  smiles 
from  a  meager  eight  'slight  smiles'  in  the 
first  debate  to  forty-eight  slight  smiles  in 
the  second,  plus  four  broad  ones.  But  he 
was  still  clearly  out-smiled  by  Mr.  Car- 
ter, who  managed,  the  researchers  said, 
ninety-five  slight  smiles  in  the  second 
debate,  and  fourteen  broad  ones." 


I  have  been  speaking  mainly  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  politi- 
cal process  in  terms  of  presidential 
elections,  how  the  Holy  Trinity  has 
come  very  close  to  being  the  political 
system  itself.  You  may  counter  argue 
with  me  that  there  is  still  a  national 
political  system  once  the  campaign  is 
finished,  a  political  system  that  thrives 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch.  But  I  wonder  if  even  that  sys- 
tem has  survived  the  domination  of 
television,  or  if  it  is  a  system  as  good  as 
once  I  found  it. 

When  1  first  came  to  Washington  at 
the  end  of  1960,  power,  or  political 
clout,  seemed  to  me  to  depend  on  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  structured  anonymity.  If 
you  had  power  in  the  Congress  or  the 
Executive  branch  you  tried  never  to 
flaunt  it.  Indeed,  the  powerful  people  I 
observed  in  Washington  in  those  days 
seemed  to  go  to  rather  elaborate  lengths 
to  try  and  hide  it. 

I  remember  sitting  in  the  entry  hall 
of  the  White  House  in  late  1961  and  ob- 
serving a  man  named  Albert  Thomas,  of 
Texas,  going  to  see  President  Kennedy. 
At  dinner  that  night,  I  asked  Kennedy's 
congressional  liaison  aide  Larry  O'Brien 
about  the  visit.  O'Brien  said  that  its 
purpose  was  for  Thomas  to  assure  the 
President  that  if  a  recession  threatened, 
he,  Thomas,  could  arrange  for  three  or 
four  billion  dollars  —  which  was  a  lot  of 
money  in  those  days  —  to  be  pumped 
into  the  economy  with  hardly  anyone 
noticing  it.  How  would  he  do  it?  Sim- 
ple. He  was  head  of  something  that  few 
reporters  paid  much  attention  to  —  cer- 
tainly television  did  not:  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Agencies. 
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His  position,  plus  his  relative 
anonymity  among  members  of  the  press 
in  those  da\s.  seemed  lo  suggest  to  me 
a  certain  kind  ot  pow  er,  a  ivind  of  power 
that  was  solidly  based  on  the  abiiit\'  to 
dispense  monies  and  solidly  based  in 
the  kind  of  political  anonymity  that 
precluded  a  lot  of  people  from  asking 
about  the  nature  of  that  power,  how  it 
was  used,  and  for  what  purpose. 

But  during  the  '60s,  and  much  more 
so  in  the  '70s,  I  began  to  notice  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  way  politicians 
in  Washington  and  outside  it  used  tele- 
vision, or  though  they  didn't  know  it, 
were  used  by  it. 

Politicians  used  to  use  television, 
whether  it  was  a  presidential  speech  or 
an  appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press," 
"Face  the  Nation,"  "Issues  &  An- 
swers," or  the  "Today  Show"  (which 
was,  in  some  wavs,  television's  most 
potent  political  force  in  the  '60s)  to  ad- 
vance a  program,  a  piece  of  legislation, 
or  create  a  mood  of  public  opinion  for 
either  one,  or  conversely,  as  a  means  of 
opposing  it. 

Going  on  television  didn't  used  to 
be  an  isolated  act  in  the  political  pro- 
cess. It  was  accompanied  by  other  polit- 
ical gestures  such  as  jawboning,  appeals 
to  self-interest,  appeals  to  fear. 

Then  towards  the  end  of  the  '60s  I 
began  to  notice  a  slight  shift  which  now 
has  become  much  more  magnified. 
Politicians,  I  observed,  seemed  to  go 
more  and  more  on  television,  not  so 
much  to  push  this  or  that  piece  of  legis- 
lation, realizing  that  this  was  but  one 
part  of  the  political  jigsaw  puzzle  they 
were  trying  to  put  together.  They 
seemed  more  and  more  to  behave  as  if 
the  going  on  television  was  an  end  in  it- 
self —  that  somehow  if  you  went  on 
television  that  would  change  things  — 
which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

And  in  political  campaigns,  politi- 
cians, including  presidential  candidates, 
would  perform  any  number  and  man- 
ner of  duties  to  get  on  evening  news 
shows  —  national  and  local.  They  said 
nothing  memorable,  nothing  worth 
quoting.  But  they  would  arrange  their 
schedules,  not  to  discuss  the  issues  or 
importune  voters,  but  merely  to  get  on 
the  e\ening  news  —  to  get  exfiosure. 

i\o  matter  that  what  they  gave  us, 
or  perhaps  what  they  were  forced  to 
give  us,  was  in  most  cases  indecent 
public  exposure,  the  myth  spread  that 
what  mattered  in  the  political  process 
was  exposure  on  television. 

Adiai  Stevenson,  in  a  memorable 
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SO  OTHER  SPEAKERS  SAID: 


1  am  well  aware  that  1  am  considered 
a  creation  of  the  media.  That  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  my  father  .  .  . 
John  Anderson,  foniicr  liuicpciuicut 
cninlidntc  for  President 

We've  invented  something  called  the 
great  campaign  stress  test.  We  take 
these  candidates,  follow  them  from 
Ramada  Inn  to  Ramada  Inn,  feed 
them  nothing  but  creamed  chicken 
and  peas,  record  their  every  word  of 
wisdom  —  you  put  anybody  in  that 
kind  of  situation  and  sooner  or  later, 
they're  going  to  say  something 
stupid. 

James  David  Barber,  Duke  University, 
aiitlior  of  The  Pulse  of  Politics:  Elect- 
ing Presidents  in  the  Media  Age 

1  doubt  that  any  candidate  could 
move  through  a  general  election 
campaign  —  with  its  tight  schedule 
and  intimate  relationship  with  travel- 
ing reporters  —  with  the  constant 
eye  of  television  on  a  candidate  — 


and  not  dissemble.  The  process  at 
that  point  is  too  tense,  and  the  cover- 
age too  intense,  to  keep  up  any  kind 
of  a  show. 

Linda  Wertheimer,  chief  political  cor- 
respKvideiit,  NntioiwI  Public  Radio 

One  of  the  signs  of  desperation  of  a 
politician  is  a  call  for  debate.  That's 
the  equivalent  of  the  long  bomb. 
I  found  that  the  best  way  to  slip  in 
and  out  of  town  unnoticed  —  except 
by  the  Secret  Service  —  was  to  de- 
liver a  speech  on  a  major  issue. 
Former  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale 

The  public  opinion  poll  is  the  last 
refuge  of  the  common  man. 
Richard  Scammon,  director  of  the 
Elections  Research  Center,  Washington. 

They  can  put  us  out  of  business  by 
eliminating  the  election  laws  that 
make  our  existence  necessary. 
Terry  Dolan,  chairman  of  the  National 
Conscn'atii'e  Political  Action  Committee 


speech  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1952  campaign,  said,  "Let's  talk 
sense  to  the  American  people.  Let's  tell 
them  there  are  no  gains  without  pains." 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  any  longer 
possible  in  an  age  when  the  media  has 
become  the  political  process.  It  may  be 
possible  in  print  —  though  I  have  my 
doubts,  because  print  people  have  to 
write  for  an  audience  that  is  terribly 
conditioned  by  what  it  sees  on  televi- 
sion news  programs. 

And  television  news  programs  are, 
more  often  than  we  ever  would  care  to 
admit  it,  conditioned  to  go  for  the 
dramatic,  the  visual,  the  buzz  words,  at 
the  expense  of  seasoned  political  dis- 
course and  activity. 

Somehow  —  and  I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  be  done  —  I  think  that  we 
have  to  get  television  extracted  from  this 
present  dominance  of  the  political  proc- 
ess, to  get  the  political  process  back  — 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  case  of 
the  presidential  nominating  process  — 
to  something  resembling,  if  1  may  be 
permitted  to  utter  the  phrase  in  this  age 
of  political  reform,  the  smoke-filled 
room. 

Television  will  not  do  this  itself.  It 
cannot  be  asked  to  do  it.  So  1  suppose 
that  we  will  have  to  depend  on  the  two 


major  political  parties,  or  other  parties! 
that  come  into  the  process,  to  find  som 
way  to  revise  their  ways  of  doing  busi 
ness,  so  as  to  turn  the  process  away 
from  what  it  is  now  —  a  virtual  sixteei| 
to  eighteen  months  of  media  events  thi 
are  costly,  not  just  to  the  candidates,  ncl 
just  to  the  networks,  but  to  the  politic; 
process  itself,  or  what's  left  of  it. 

If  something  is  not  done  soon  1 
think  the  political  process  will  continue 
to  deteriorate  to  the  point  that  there  wii 
be  a  revulsion  against  what  it  has  been 
transformed  into  by  television;  and  we 
who  are  in  television,  probabh-  along 
with  the  pollsters  and  the  political  con- 
sultants, will  be  charged  with  the  ulti- 
mate debasement,  since  we  have  be- 
come, not  willingly,  but  in  fact,  the 
political  process  itself.  We  may  plead 
innocence.  But  that  will  not  work,  forte 
many  innocence  is  the  highest  crime  ot 
all. 

If,  to  anvone  here,  all  this  sounds 
like  warmed-over  or  up-to-date  Ag- 
newism,  so  be  it.  But  remember  what 
Gene  McCarthy  said  w  hen  he  was 
asked  about  Agnew's  charges  against 
television  in  late  1M69:  "I  agree  with  ev- 
erything he  savs;  1  |iist  den\'  him  his 
right  to  say  it." 


Brown  at  the  Guthrie  Theater 


r^  rown's  Continuing  College  not 
'^      only  "continued,"  it  migrated 
-^     in  mid-March.  Leaving  the 
impus  behind,  but  not  the  University's 
cademic  resources,  the  continuing  ed- 
cation  staff  of  Brown's  university  rela- 
ons  department  joined  with  local 
rown  alumni  and  friends  to  present  an 
ntertaining  program  of  theater  events 
I  Brown  alumni  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
aul  area.  They  called  it  "Theater  Con- 


cepts; Fair  is  Foul  and  Vice  Versa." 

For  those  readers  who  may  be  un- 
familiar with  Minneapolis,  or  who  know 
it  only  as  the  revered  setting  of  the 
long-running  "Mary  Tyler  Moore 
Show,"  Minneapolis  also  is  the  site  of  a 
widely  respected  repertory  theater  — 
the  Guthrie  Theater.  It  was  here  that  the 
Brown  clan  of  the  region  assembled  for 
a  program  that  would  include  personal 
insights  into  the  Broadway  set-design 
world,  a  Shakespearean  scholar's  view 
of  what  Macbeth  is  really  all  about,  a 
complete  backstage  tour  of  the  Guthrie 


Theater,  discounted  admission  to  the 
matinee  performance  oi  Macbeth,  and  a 
lively  cocktail  hour  that  would  provide  a 
chance  to  hobnob  with  the  day's  celeb- 
rities. 

John  Lee  Beatty  '70  had  flown  out 
from  New  York  to  talk  to  us  about  his 
profession  as  a  theatrical  set  designer. 
His  outstanding  set  designs  have  won 
him  steaciy  employment  on  Broadway 
and  off,  a  Tony  Award,  two  Maraham 
awards,  and  one  Obie  since  he  had  left 
Brown. 

Beatty  began  by  sketching  a  little 
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backpiounci  to  give  us  an  iciea  of  just 
\\  hat  his  work  involves.  He  designs 
about  sixteen  sho\vs  a  year,  working  on 
perhaps  five  at  a  time  that  are  in  various 
phases  of  development.  Generally,  he 
told  us,  he  starts  by  talking  to  the 
show's  director  and  reading  the  script. 
As  his  plans  for  the  set  develop,  he  may 
show  a  preliminary  sketch  or  rendering 
to  the  director,  and  after  modifications 
and  perhaps  rethinking,  he  presents  a 
final  color  version.  After  that  comes 
construction. 

With  the  basics  out  of  the  way, 
Beattv  shifted  to  what  seemed  for  him  a 
more  comfortable  mode.  As  he  began  to 
show  us  his  drawings  of  sets,  our  real 
education  in  theater  set  design  got 
under  wav.  We  saw  John  Lee  Beatty  the 
artist  and  problem  solver,  the  Beatty 
who  later  would  mention  that  he  had 
wanted  to  be  a  set  designer  since  he  was 
eight  years  old.  Through  his  drawings, 
he  was  able  to  show  how  he  thinks 
about  each  new  play,  to  explain  how  he 
solves  the  aesthetic  and  practical  prob- 
lems that  present  themselves,  and  to 
point  out  the  trade  secrets  and  rules  of 
thumb  of  set  design  that  would  usually 
go  unnoticed  by  the  casual  theatergoer, 
V\  hat  he  really  did  was  make  us  "see" 
sets  differently,  and  in  the  process,  he 
made  them  more  fun  to  see. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  with  every 
play  Beatty  works  on  there  are  new  chal- 
lenges and  problems  recjuiring  new  so- 
lutions. One  frequent  challenge,  of 
course,  is  to  make  the  actors  look  good, 
and  to  help  keep  the  audience's  eye  on 
the  lead  characters.  When  designing  a 
set  for  a  red-haired  leading  lady,  for  in- 
stance, Beatty  chooses  colors  that  will 
set  her  off  nicely.  If  the  actress  is  tiny, 
he  makes  the  doorways  a  little  shorter, 
and  when  his  lead  performer  is  huge,  he 
makes  the  armchairs  and  tables  and 
everything  else  a  touch  larger  than 
usual.  To  keep  attention  from  drifting 
away  from  the  actors,  he  may  incorpo- 
rate converging  lines  into  the  set  design 
that  keep  pointing  back  to  the  action  on 
stage  —  or  he  may  use  arches  or  a 
circular  pattern  to  enclose  and  highlight 
the  actors. 

Likewise  there  are  many  ways  to 
contribute  to  or  destroy  the  mood  a 
playwright  and  director  hope  to  estab- 
lish. Designing  a  set  with  a  large  scale, 
for  instance  —  high  ceilings,  grand 
stairways,  and  the  like  —  usually  rein- 
forces the  seriousness  of  a  play.  A 
smaller  scale  better  suits  a  frivolous 
comedy. 


Sometimes,  however,  these  handy 
rules  of  thumb  work  against  the  de- 
signer. Beatty  recalleti  his  problems 
when  working  on  a  comedy  that  was  set 
in  a  governor's  office  in  the  deep  South. 
His  initial  sketch  for  the  director 
showed  a  carefully  rencHered  scene  from 
a  grand  old  Southern  building,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  large-scale  set  was  that  of 
the  grand  old  South  —  nothing  comic 
about  it.  After  discussion  with  the  direc- 
tor, a  solution  was  agreed  upon,  and 
Beatty  came  back  with  a  final  drawing  of 
the  set  which  showed  the  same  basic 
room  —  but  with  a  cHifference.  He  built 
in  a  sprinkling  of  obvious  architectural 
"mistakes,"  thereby  letting  his  visual 
jokes  and  oddities  help  set  the  comic 
mood  of  the  play. 

^nother  challenge  that  presents  it- 
^-1       self  in  many  plays  is  helping 
^     A.     the  director  build  up  dramatic 
tension  by  creating  uncomfortable  play- 
ing areas  for  the  actors  to  work  in.  This 
was  the  case  in  Tallcy's  Folly,  for  which 
he  won  the  Tony  Award.  Beatty's  solu- 
tion was  to  kill  the  downstage  center 
section  —  the  front-and-center  spot  of 
the  stage  where  musical  comedy  stars 
and  romantic  heroes  and  heroines  plant 
themselves  when  demanding  all  our  at- 
tention. Beatty  designed  the  set,  which 
showed  a  moody,  deserted  boathouse 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  so  that  the 
actors  were  more  or  less  trapped  in  odd 
locations  off  center.  Only  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  when  the  two  lovers  climb  into 
a  small  boat  located  at  downstage  cen- 
ter, is  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience 
that  has  been  sustained  throughout  the 
play  resolved. 

After  a  very  successful  off-Broad- 
way run,  Talley's  Folli/  moved  on  to 
Broadway,  and  Beatty  had  to  redesign 
his  set  for  a  less  intimate  audience  of 
about  1,200,  rather  than  200.  Beatty's 
design  became  bigger  and  fancier,  to  ac- 
commodate Broadway's  expectations. 
He  also  made  the  set  shoot  out  into  the 
audience  more,  to  make  it  come  out  and 
grab  people  who  were  necessarily  phys- 
ically remote.  Since  the  new  set  was 
much  larger  and  had  more  distractions 
than  the  earlier  version,  Beatty  added 
curving  lines  to  encircle  the  players,  to 
keep  other  aspects  of  the  set  from  dis- 
tracting attention  from  the  actors  and 
action. 

One  of  the  more  outlandish  plays 
Beatty  described  —  in  terms  of  set  de- 
sign, that  is  —  was  Jules  Feiffer's  Knock. 
Knock.  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  key  character  in 


the  play,  and  since  she  was  known  to  I 
hear  voices  from  time  to  time,  Beatty 
had  to  mount  speakers  inconspicuous  I 
all  over  the  set  to  make  it  seem  as 
though  her  voices  were  following  her  I 
and  emanating  from  different  places. 

But  that  was  where  the  technical 
problems  of  Knock,  Knock  only  began.  >| 
Beatty  recounted,  with  perfect  calm, 
there  was  one  huge  climactic  gag  in  tbi 
play  that  included  an  exploding  stove  [ 
pans  dropping  from  their  shelves,  ac- 
tors falling  over,  and  an  array  of  inter  I 
mediate  sight  gags  that  were  part  of  a 
long  chain  reaction  building  to  an  eve 
bigger  laugh.  The  scene  ended  with  a  [ 
shoot-out,  after  which  the  walls  and  tY\ 
attic  all  caved  in. 

"The  problem  for  me,  of  course,"! 
Beatty  acknowledged  modestly,  gettir  I 
a  laugh  of  his  own  at  that  point,  "was! 
trying  to  line  the  tricks  up  so  that  no  oi  I 
trick  was  in  front  of  the  other,  and  th(| 
could  all  be  seen  by  the  whole  audi- 
ence." He  worked  out  a  complicated 
system  of  hinges  and  guide  tracks  thai 
made  the  set  reconstructible  after  eaclj 
performance's  demolition,  and  the  sy 
tem  prevented  any  falling  pieces  frorrl 
interfering  with  the  others,  or  from 
hurting  anyone. 

Beatty  showed  us  designs  for  oth  I 
plays  (Ani't  Misbehai'in,'  Vie 5th  of  juh\ 
Misalliance,  Biographi/,  Ashes,  and  a  nel 
Neil  Simon  play  called  Fools,  among 
them),  always  leaving  his  audience  wi  I 
new  insights  into  what  makes  a  play 
work.  Beatty's  personal  style,  which 
was  in  turn  fun,  quiet,  comic,  gentle, 
and  thoughtful,  left  us  feeling  good 
about  the  serious  artistry  and  talent  th  I 
lie  behind  the  glitter  and  artifice  of  thil 
theater  world. 

from  the  visual  orientation  we 
shifted  to  the  literary  and  intel-| 
lectual  approach  to  drama  of 
Elmer  Blistein  '42  ('46  A.M.,  '53  Ph.D.I 
an  eminent  Shakespearean  scholar  an  I 
professor  of  English  at  Brown.  Blisteinl 
assignment  was  to  "prep"  us  for  the 
performance  of  Macbeth  we  would  be 
seeing  in  the  afternoon  —  and,  just 
maybe,  to  trigger  fond  memories  of  oil 
undergraduate  days.  In  the  Midwesterl 
town  of  Minneapolis,  Blistein's  gentle! 
Rhode  Island  "r's"  were  soothing  and! 
appealing,  and  his  lecture  conveyed  a  I 
professorial  presence  full  of  dignity, 
humor,  knowledge,  and  a  lo\'e  of 
words. 

Blistein  reviewed  several  interpre-j 
tations  oi  Macbeth,  and  with  a  few  swi| 
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iDfbunih  May)  chatted  witli  incmbLii-  of  the  aiuliiiiiC  (above) 
niaiUL-.  Lnrticr,  tlic  Brown  group  Itad  toured  backtagr. 


trokes,  succeeded  in  discrediting  all 
lut  one  —  his  own.  Highlighting  the 
ips  and  downs  of  the  play,  and  reading 
;ey  lines  by  way  of  revelation,  he  built  a 
lew  oi  Macbeth  as  essentially  a  play 
bout  people  —  about  the  relationship 
if  Macbeth  to  Lady  Macbeth,  about  the 
vil  and  good  within  Macbeth  the  man. 
Ilistein  explained  how  Shakespeare 
nade  us  sympathize  with  Macbeth,  de- 
pite  his  deeds,  creating  a  noble  and  val- 
ant  man  who  was  brought  to  his  own 
lamnation. 

By  leaving  the  plot,  characters,  and 
adences  oi  Macbctli  fresh  in  our 
houghts,  Blistein  deftly  accomplished 
lis  task,  '..lightening  our  sensitivity  to 
he  upcoming  performance. 


The  next  segment  of  our  day  at  the 
theater  had  us  up  on  our  feet  and  weav- 
ing our  way  through  the  entrails  of  the 
multilayered  Guthrie  Theater  complex. 
Sheila  Livingston,  a  Brown  parent  and 
director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Guthrie,  led  a  backstage  tour  that  took 
us  through  a  good  deal  of  Guthrie  his- 
tory while  also  giving  us  glimpses  of  the 
current  company  in  preparation  for  the 
perft)rmance  we  would  be  seeing. 

After  learning  a  bit  about  the 
Guthrie's  unique  stage,  which  with 
seven  unequal  and  asymmetrical  sides 
presents  some  interesting  challenges  for 
set  designers,  we  went  behind  the 
scenes  to  the  cutting  room  where  the 
Guthrie's  costumes  are  designed  and 


made.  We  toured  the  dressing  rooms 
(complete  with  wigs  anti  make-up 
lights),  a  wardrobe  storage  area,  a  prop 
closet,  and  the  set-building  area,  seeing 
ghosts  and  fragments  of  performances 
past  all  along  our  way.  After  the  tour, 
we  rectmvened  over  box  lunches  for  our 
first  real  social  hour  —  a  brief  chance  to 
compare  notes  while  munching  on  an 
apple  for  dessert. 

Then  we  got  to  see  the  real  thing  — 
the  live  performance.  The  weird  sisters 
wove  their  tapestry  of  eerie  prophecy, 
Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  were  ruled 
by  their  raised  ambitions  for  power,  and 
the  daggers  dripped  with  guilt-inducing 
blood.  When  Birnam  Wood  came  to 
Dunsinane  Hill,  Macbeth  lost  his  life 
and  kingdom  in  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  Macduff. 

Minutes  after  the  play's  conclusion, 
we  gathered  in  the  Guthrie  lobby  for  a 
private  Brown  theater  party,  with  the 
Guthrie  actors,  director,  and  crew  as 
our  special  guests.  Marcella  Hance  '44, 
president  of  the  local  Brown  Club, 
joined  Sheila  Livingston  and  the  Brown 
University  staff  members  as  hosts, 
while  Macbeth  himself  (actor  Paul  She- 
nar)  took  the  opportunity  to  solicit 
Elmer  Blistein's  reactions  to  his  por- 
trayal of  Macbeth.  Lady  Macbeth  (ac- 
tress Deborah  May)  entertained  a  steady 
stream  of  admirers  with  theater  stories, 
and  Banquo  (actor  John  Hertzler)  turned 
up  yet  again,  looking  much  healthier 
than  he  had  as  a  ghost. 

The  Continuing  College  has 
traveled  to  other  cities  with  special 
events  for  Brown  alumni  and  friends, 
and  it  will  travel  to  more.  In  Minneap- 
olis, this  first  opportunity  to  venture 
back  to  academic  life,  without  an  actual 
pilgrimage  to  Brown's  Providence  cam- 
pus, was  a  satisfying,  and  stimulating, 
experience. 

Christy  Bozviiinii,  a  former  nssistciiit  editor  of 
the  BAM,  is  now  n  member  of  the  piibUc 
relations  staff  of  Northwestern  Memorial 
Hospital,  in  Chicago. 
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'Regulation  in  the  Face 
of  Uncertainty^ 


Nancy  Buc 
and  the 
tampon 
recall 


Nancy  L.  Biu  iii  her  jormcr  vfticc  at  titc  Food  and  Dni\;  Adi}niii>tration. 


By  Debra  Shore 

Most  of  the  time  when  one 
hears  the  words  "govern- 
ment crisis"  —  which  seems 
to  be  most  of  the  time  —  one  thinks  of 
Soviet  troops  prodding  Poland's  bor- 
ders, or  a  coal  miners'  strike  crippling 
the  nation,  or  an  accidental  "event"  at 
Three  Mile  Island.  One  doesn't  think  of 
tampons. 

Yet  last  September  and  October, 
the  thirty-five-miilion  American  women 
who  use  tampons  were  abruptly 
frightened  because  of  the  emerging  in- 
dications that  tampons  were  implicated 
in  a  potentially  fatal  condition  knt)vvn  as 
toxic  shock  syndrome.  In  public  health 
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terms,  thirty-five-million  scared  Ameri- 
cans constitute  an  epidemic.  That  this 
crisis  was  effectively  and  speedily  re- 
solved is  due  in  significant  part  to 
Nancy  L.  Buc  '65,  Fellow  of  the  Brown 
Corporation  and,  at  the  time,  chief 
counsel  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Nancy  Buc  has  the  kind  of  ready 
wit  and  almost  sassy  intelligence  that 
can  disarm  (witht)ut  injury  to  either 
party)  many  of  her  most  formidable  op- 
ponents. Procter  and  Gamble,  for  in- 
stance. 

There  had  been  a  report  last  June 
from  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta  about  toxic  shock  syndrome 
with  the  suggestion  that  tampons  might 


be  involved.  Tampons  are  classified  as 
medical  devices,  Nancy  explains,  and." 
such  they  fall  under  FDA  regulation.  1 
early  September,  after  further  study, 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  plannei 
to  issue  another  report  stating  that  tan 
pons  were  indeed  implicated  and  that 
70  percent  of  the  women  w  ith  reportei 
cases  of  toxic  shock  syndrome  in  the 
past  had  used  Rely,  the  tampon  pro- 
duced by  Procter  and  Gamble. 

Suddenlv,  as  new  s  of  these  report 
was  published  in  papers  and  broadcas 
on  television,  millions  of  American 
women  began  to  worry.  Should  we 
continue  to  use  tampons?  What  will 
happen  if  we  do'  Should  we  stop  usin 
Rely?  What  will  happen  if  we  don't?  1* 


as  a  di'cph'  imsettlmj;  time,  and 
ont\'  Buc  kneu'  that  she  and  her  col- 
at;iies  at  the  FDA  and  CDC  would 
i\  o  to  move  fast  to  alleviate  the  con- 
1 11  and  perhaps,  if  even  for  a  very  few, 
•  avoid  death. 

The  episode  of  toxic  shock  syn- 
i>nie  IS  a  textbook  illustration  of  both  a 
n  irnment  agency's  special  charge  and 
ic  constraints  on  meeting  that  charge. 
n  situation  is  always  this:  A  regu- 
Um\'  agency  must  make  decisions  af- 
Lhng  people  —  consumers  and  man- 
at  turers  alike  —  before  all  the  infor- 
aiion  is  in.  "In  September  you  sit  and 
ink,  'Well,  this  is  really  very  interest- 
i;,    "  Nancy  recalls.  "  'If  it's  true  jthat 
iiipims  cause  or  are  implicated  in  the 
use  of  toxic  shock  syndromej,  then 
Hiple  are  dying.  If  it's  not  true,  you're 
Mng  to  cost  Procter  and  Gamble  $100 
illmn.'  (1  think  they  took  a  $70-million 
\  w  rite-off  on  this.)  So  you  keep  ask- 
t;  the  scientists,  'If  the  data  say  this, 
ha  I  can  we  do?  What  should  we  do?' 
I  hat  do  you  do  given  that  you  don't 

I  low  everything  and  that  you  may  not 
lou  everything  in  enough  time  to 
ive  bearing  on  this  decision-making 
\icess?  We  devised  a  caption  that  we 
.ed  a  lot  which  was:  Regulation  ni  the 
V  of  uncertainty.  At  some  point  some- 
dv's  got  to  decide  and  at  bottom  it 
mes  down  to,  that's  what  they  pay 
lu  for." 

Typically,  the  scientific  information 
ss  not  clear  or  solid  or  complete.  A 
imber  of  women  who  had  toxic  shock 
ndrome  in  the  past  had  used  Rely 
nipons.  But  some  women  v\ho  had 
!\ic  shock  syndrome  had  );n(  used  Rely 
mpons  —  they  had  used  other  brands, 
none  —  and  a  small  number  of  men 
ere  also  reported  to  have  had  toxic 
ock  syndrome.  Yet,  given  the  e\'i- 
nce,  as  inconclusive  and  contradic- 
•y  as  it  was,  the  FDA  had  to  decide 
lat  to  do  about  tampons  generally  and 
ly  in  particular. 

Faced  with  a  possible  lawsuit  from 
■  FDA,  Procter  and  Gamble  voluntar- 
recalled  Rely  from  the  market  in  late 
ptember.  It  was  the  first  such  product 
:all  in  Procter  and  Gamble's  history, 
len,  in  near  round-the-clock  negotia- 
ns,  Nancy  and  her  colleagues  drafted 
:onsent  agreement  with  Procter  and 
imble  setting  forth  detailed  proce- 
res  for  conducting  the  recall  dou  n  to 
;  consumer  le\'el  and  for  advertising 
out  the  possible  dangers  of  tampon 
s.  "This  was  in  a  period  of  three  to 
ir  days  and  that's  unheard  of," 


Nancy  says.  She  is  a  fast  talker. 

"There  was  some  discussion  and 
feeling  that  tampons  should  be  banned 
altogether,"  Nancy  says.  "The  men 
were  far  more  inclined  to  do  that  than 
the  women.  Almost  no  woman  was  wiW- 
ing  to  view  napkins  as  a  substitute.  This 
issue  of  what  would  be  a  reliable  substi- 
tute was  of  much  more  acute  interest  to 
women  than  to  men." 

Even  today  the  genesis  of  toxic 
shock  syndrome  remains  obscure,  but 
that  most  American  women  can  use 
tampons  with  much  diminished  iearand 
with  a  greater  understanding  of  the  po- 
tential risks  is  a  tribute  to  Nancy  Buc's 
savvy  and  judgment  and  negotiating 
skill. 

Her  history  may  illuminate.  "1 
thought  I'd  run  for  governor 
of  Virginia  someday,"  Nancy 
says  with  glib  humor.  "That  turned  out 
not  to  be  the  best  idea  1  ever  had."  Fol- 
lowing her  graduation  from  Pembroke 
with  a  degree  in  American  Civilization, 
Nancy  worked  for  a  year  as  a  manage- 
ment intern  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  then  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Law  School.  "I  went  into 
lau'  because  1  couldn't  imagine  myself 
sitting  still  long  enough  to  get  a  Ph.D.  in 
anything,"  she  says.  "There  were  seven 
VMimen  in  my  law  schotil  class,  an  em- 
battled group.  They  admitted  women  to 
law  school  very  reluctantly  with  every 
imaginable  excuse.  This  was  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  most  of  the  men 
were  there  because  they  didn't  want  to 
go  to  war  and  they  said  to  me,  'What  are 
you  doing  here?' 

In  the  face  of  this  overt  hostility, 
Nancy  Buc  prevailed;  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  do  otherwise.  In  1969  she 
went  to  v\'ork  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  —  "partly  because  1  was 
genuineK'  interested  in  what  they  did," 
she  says,  "and  partly  because  it  was 
clear  to  me  I  wasn't  going  to  get  a  job 
anywhere  else."  Though  in  the  top  half 
of  her  law  school  class,  Nancy  found 
that  law  firms  were  not  interviewing 
women.  "1  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the 
FTC.  I  accepted  the  |ob  one  day  before 
the  Nader  report  critical  of  the  FTC 
came  out,  and  the  agency  underwent  a 
rebuilding." 

After  serving  as  a  staff  attorney  in 
the  Division  of  Food  and  Drug  Advertis- 
ing, she  became  assistant  director  of  the 
FTC's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
—  the  youngest  staff  member  and  the 
first  woman  to  hold  such  a  position. 


Only  a  year  after  she  |oined  the  FTC, 
Nancy  became  attorney-ad\'iser  to  the 
chairman.  Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick.  "1 
worked  on  toy  cases  and  a  lot  of  adver- 
tising stuff  and  then  a  friend  in  private 
practice  called  me  up  and  said,  'Are  you 
staying  at  the  Commission  forever  or 
will  you  at  least  come  talk  to  us?'  So  I 
went  to  talk  and  I  figured  it  was  time  to 

She  ]oined  the  firm  of  Weil,  Gotshal 
and  Manges  in  New  York  City,  spent 
five  years  there  doing  largely  federal 
administrative  work,  and  became  a 
partner.  In  January  1978  Nancy  moved 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  open  a 
Washington  office  for  her  firm.  "If  was 
exciting,  scary,"  she  says.  "We  uent 
from  three  to  nine  people  in  that  two- 
year  period.  1  think  it  was  the  hardest 
I've  ever  worked  in  my  life.  Traditional 
regulation  was  at  its  peak."  Then  Jody 
Bernstein,  a  friend  of  Nancy's  from  her 
FTC  days  who  had  herself  become 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  recom- 
mended her  for  the  job  at  FDA.  (Tech- 
nically the  chief  counsel  at  FDA  is  an 
assistant  general  counsel  of  HHS.) 

"Historically  it  had  been  a  very 
prestigious  |ob  with  considerable  inde- 
pendence," Nancy  says.  "1  saw  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  dt)  something  new  ...  1 
hadn't  been  politically  active;  that 
clearly  wasn't  a  factor.  Although  I  didn't 
know  a  lot  about  FDA  law,  1  knev\'  a 
great  deal  about  the  general  law  that 
agencies  do.  The  chief  counsel  tends  to 
get  in\'olyed  in  almost  everything  the 
agency  does,  serving  as  the  commis- 
sioner's policy  advisor  as  well  as  legal 
advisor.  I  did  both.  1  worked  on  the  pa- 
tient package  insert  regulation,"  she 
explains.  "This  may  begin  to  provide 
fairly  detailed  information  about  the 
correct  way  to  take  ten  classes  of  drugs. 
1  worked  on  the  particulars  of  that  regu- 
lation and  making  the  nuxlianics  of  regu- 
lation work:  how  you  move  the  little 
leaflets  from  one  place  to  another.  We 
substantially  reduced  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting regulation.  There's  not  much 
recognition  of  exactly  how  much  that 
kind  of  thing  was  done,"  Nancy  says. 
"President  Carter  had  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments in  such  areas." 

L:ist  fall,  after  having  served  as  an 
alumnae  trustee  from  1973  to 
J    1978,  Nancy  Buc  was  elected  a 
Fellovs'  of  the  Brown  Corporation.  "The 
offer  came  while  I  was  at  the  FDA,"  she 
Limtnuiect  on  pa^c  48 
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THE  CLASSES 


written  by  Shyla  Spea 


"t  '5       MiUmt  Bivwiiiiig  Bniniit.  Pawtuck- 
JlJ       et,  R.I.,  celebrated  her  yOth  birth- 
day last  October  as  members  of  the  Pawtuc- 
ket  Congregational  Church  met  at  her  home 
to  offer  fellowship  and  party  fare.  She  says 
she  is  an  immediate  descendant  of  Roger 
Williams  and,  on  her  paternal  side,  of  the 
poet  Robert  Browning.  Since  she  retired  from 
her  job  she  has  traveled  widely,  but  now  her 
"home  and  nian\  wonderful  friencis"  are  her 
prime  interest.  Reading  and  crossword  puz- 
zles occupy  many  of  her  leisure  hours. 

1  Q       RiJyiiioihi  L.  Wihtcr,  Santa  Barbara, 
-1.0       Calif.,  writes  that  the  University  of 
Michigan  awarcled  him  an  honorary  L.L.D. 
at  the  May  commencement  last  year.  He  has 
written  a  new  book,  entitled  Mntliciimlics  as  ii 
Cultural  Si/stcm,  published  by  Pergamon 
Press.  The  book  emphasizes  the  cultural  as- 
pects of  mathematics  from  an  anthropologi- 
cal point  of  view. 

"I  Q       Florence  Thomac  Coli}ict:,  Norton, 
-1-  -/       Mass.,  is  active  seven  days  a  week 
teaching  American  folk  art  (which  includes 
early  American,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and 
Norwegian  decorative  painting)  in  her  home. 
Her  students  work  on  old  britige  tables  in  a 
sunny  studio  on  the  second  floor  of  her 
home.  In  a  recent  article  in  ihe  At tiehoro  Sun, 
she  was  called  "a  purist  who  scorns  modern 
quick  methods,  such  as  quick  drying  acrylic 
paints  rather  than  the  traditional  oils."  "You 
can't  achieve  the  patina  you  want  by  quick 
work,"  she  says.  She  often  has  a  Wheaton 
student  or  teacher  boarding  with  her  because 
she  likes  company.  A  former  math  and  Latin 
teacher,  she  says  that  "as  long  as  1  have  the 
patience  1  won't  retire." 

^  f\       Waller  Hoi'iiig  retired  on  Dec.  3 1 
^mm\J       from  his  chairmanship  of  Tiffany  & 
Co.  in  New  York  City.  At  82  he  was  the  old- 
est active  head  of  a  nationally  known  retail 
company.  He  is  now  devoting  himself  to  in- 
vestments and  other  interests.  "I'll  even  play 
a  little  golf,"  he  told  the  New  York  Times,  "but 
you're  not  supposed  to  retire  for  that  reason, 
so  don't  make  much  of  that   "  He  has 
achieved  a  reputation,  the  Tnnes  noted,  "as  a 
tough  observer  of  other  retailers,  govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  diamond  and  silver 
speculators,  and  glaring  Christmas  lights  on 
office  buildings,"  the  latter  a  reference  to  the 
time  in  1972  when  he  took  out  ads  accusing 
Citibank  of  having  erected  a   "loud  and  vul- 
gar" Christmas  free  in  front  of  the  bank 
building  at  Park  Avenue  and  53rd  Street  and 
of  "polluting  the  esthetic  atmosphere  of  Park 
Avenue."  On  his  retirement  he  was  hailed  by 
one  business  executive  as  "one  of  merchan- 
disinsi's  creates!  ^jeniuses" 
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'y  '2       Robert  C.  Litchfiehl,  Stuart,  Fla., 
^m\J       writes  that  he  represented  Brown 
at  an  Ivy  League  cocktail  party  aboard  the 
S.S.  Vistafjoni  in  the  West  Indies  in  January. 

'5  C       hlwanl  D.  Allin^;,  Cranston,  R.I., 
^m\J       writes:  "Although  I  was  in  the 
class  of  1925,  I  quit  after  the  second  year  as  I 
had  to  go  to  saw  mills  to  learn  lumber  in 
Palatha,  Fla.,  and  on  top  of  old  Smoky.  For 
forty-three  years  1  bought  and  sold  hard- 
woods and  cypress.  I've  retired,  as  I'm  80,  so 
now  1  cut  cord  wood  in  South  County.  I  was 
cutting  trees  in  1918  in  Newport,  Maine,  back 
when  a  four-horse  stage  went  to  Bangor 
twenty-five  miles  away  for  a  dollar." 

Fredson  Bowers,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  is 
the  editor  of  Lectures  on  Literature,  a  series  of 
lectures  originally  delivered  at  Cornell  by 
Vladimir  Nabokov  on  various  British  and 
European  authors,  which  has  been  published 
by  Harcourt-Brace-Jovanovich/Bruccoli- 
Clark.  Another  series  of  lectures,  on  Russian 
writers,  edited  from  Nabokov's  manuscripts, 
is  being  prepared  for  publication. 

^  /2        '2b  becomes  one  for  the  55th  re- 
d^\J       union  dinner  and  Pops.  Pem- 
brokers  will  join  their  Brown  counterparts  on 
the  Hill  at  the  Ramada  Inn  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. May  30  (with  busing  to  and  from  the 
campus)  for  the  class  dinner  and  the  Pops 
Concert.  After  fifty-five  years  it  will  be  to- 
getherness; we're  anticipating  an  evening  of 
fun  and  remembering.  The  curtain-raiser  on 
Commencement  weekend  will  be  Friday  af- 
ternoon at  registration  and  welcome  at 
Emery-Woolley,  followed  by  the  Brown  Bear 
Buffet  at  the  Refectory  in  the  evening.  The 
class  luncheon  on  Saturday  will  he  preceded 
by  a  class  picture  at  noon  and  a  social  hour  at 
12:30  and  will  include  a  class  meeting.  Betty 
Reui's  Touisset  home  has  been  our  annual 
reunion  place  for  years,  and  again  we  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  her  guests  for  the 
55th  luncheon.  Anne  Carpenter  Thornton  and 
Helen  MeCnrthy  are  again  co-chairing  the 
55th. 

Writing  in  the  Mercersburg  Acadenii/ 
Alumni  Magnznie  (Winter,  1980),  Mer- 
cersburgs  headmaster  reflects  on  the  late 
Pratt  Tobet/,  who  taught  there,  and  his  love  of 
teaching.  Of  him  and  others  he  says:  "They 
gave  much  of  themselves  and  their  lives  to 
Mercersburg." 

^^7       Marjone  Ktwpp  Golden,  West  Hart- 
*m  /        ford,  Conn.,  wrote  in  February: 
"My  husband,  Ben,  is  just  getting  over  a  gall 
bladder  operation  so  we  are  going  to  Florida 
for  a  few  weeks  to  help  him  recuperate.  I 
have  three  grandchildren  in  college.  My  old- 
est, Mark  Litner,  will  graduate  in  June  and 
then  go  on  to  law  school.  In  December  my 


children  gave  me  a  'special  birthday'  party 
and  I  was  grateful  to  share  these  golden 
years  with  so  many  of  my  loving  family  anc 
friends." 

Webber  Bh/  Haines  writes:  "After  50  yeai 
plus,  my  wife  and  I  have  moved  from 
Altamonte  Springs,  Fla.,  to  1550  Via  Tus- 
cany, Winter  Park.  The  Altamonte  place  is 
now  covered  with  concios.  My  son,  who 
practices  with  me,  five  grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild  all  live  in  Winter  Park, 
have  brought  the  boat  around  from  the  Fas 
Coast  and  am  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Yacht 
Club." 

The  Rev.  W.  Wyeth  Wdlard,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  manages  Camp  Good  News,  a  211- 
acre  religious-oriented  camp  which  he  bega 
in  1935  in  Forestdale  on  Cape  Cod.  He  is  als 
a  juvenile  court  chaplain,  chaplain  to  the  2n 
Marine  Division  Association,  which  meets 
annually,  and  a  member  or  officer  of  some 
thirty  boards  and  agencies  in  Massachusett 
Last  year  he  helped  lead  a  successful  lobby 
ing  effort  to  persuade  the  state  legislature  t 
reject  bills  aimed  at  relaxing  the  ban  on  Sui 
day  retail  store  operations  and  persuaded 
Waltham  to  start  a  junior  ROTC  program  ii 
the  public  schools. 

T  O       Louisa  Partington  Fanale,  who  has 
^m\J       taught  in  the  biology  department 
of  Upsala  College  in  East  Orange,  N.J.,  for 
many  years,  is  now  director  of  health  ser- 
vices there. 

'2/^       Karl  Sicin,  Chicago,  president  of 
J  \J       KES  Production  Co.,  showed  his 
film  Brazil:  Land  of  the  Future  at  Pacific  Unio 
College  this  year  as  part  of  the  college's 
1980-81  adventure  series.  The  film  shows 
how  Brazilians  live,  work,  and  play  and  takt   -,_. 
the  viewer  through  such  cities  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 

'5  ^       Plans  are  underway  for  the  1982 
\J  ^m       Fabulous  Fiftieth  Reunion  of  the 
Pembroke  class  of  1932.  Why  not  come  to  on 
mmi-reunion  this  year  at  1 1:30  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  May  30,  in  Emerv-Woolley  dinini 
room  and  bring  your  suggestions?  Make 
reservations  with  Dot  Budlong  or  Kitty  jacksoj 
And  don't  forget  to  return  your  question- 
naires for  our  reunion  history. 

Wendell  B.  Barnes.  Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 
is  a  licensed  California  real  estate  broker 
specializing  in  industrial  realty  and  loan 
placement.  He  has  two  sons,  two  daughter; 
and  seven  grandchildren.  He  was  Small 
Business  Administrator  under  President 
Eisenhower. 

Sidney  Goldstein.  Nashua,  N.H.,  writes 
of  his  life-long  friend  and  classmate  Gcni/d 
Brown  (formerh'  Bronstein),  Encino,  Calif.: 
"Look  at  the  happy  things  that  are  happen- 


;  to  a  guy  whose  first  and  abiding  love  has 
tn  the  theatre  and  who  made  such  a  repu- 
iiui  in  drama  in  his  years  at  Brown  and 
i'roafter.  His  wife,  Patricia  Horn  Brown, 
s  |ust  been  tapped  to  fill  the  number-one 
sition  of  artistic  director  at  the  Nina  Vance 
le\'  Theatre  in  Houston,  Texas.  She  and 
■r\  established  and  ran  for  fourteen  years 
?  Magnolia  Theatre  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  a 
ofessional  equity  theater  in  which  many  of 
;  theater  and  movie  luminaries  acted.  Pat 
,  o  served  as  the  first  director  of  the  Theater 
■nimunications  Group,  sponsored  by  the 
id  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
i;  the  organization  of  regional  professional 
l.\iters  and  establishing  ties  between  them 
,d  university  training  programs.  Their  son, 
'11/  '84,  who  from  his  early  years  has  served 
1.  apprenticeship  in  professional  theater, 
■'ck  companies,  and  movies,  is  pursuing  his 
1  e  of  the  theater  in  his  studies  at  Brown, 
I  ich  to  his  parents'  delight.  Jerry  and  Pat- 
iia  s  daughter,  Sarah,  has  for  two  years 
nil  first  prize  for  individual  performance  in 
I  ■  drama  teachers'-sponsored  Shakespeare 
Ntnal,  and  this  year  won  the  first  prize  in 
('  drama  festival.  I'm  convinced,"  writes 
!l,  "all  this  histrionic  affinity  has  got  to  be 
( led  into  the  genes,  and  a  dominant  charac- 
I  istic  at  that.  The  family  will  be  setting  up  a 
^  Olid  home  in  Houston  to  bring  Pat  closer 
ther  work.  This  will  pose  no  problem  to 
J  r\ ,  since  his  business  is  nationwide  in 
!ipe  and  can  be  tended  to  from  any  point." 
lohn  B.  Rnc,  senior  professor  emeritus  at 
1  r\'ey  Mudd  College,  Pomona,  Calif.,  has 
t.'ii  awarded  the  Society  for  the  History  of 
'hnology's  highest  honor,  the  Leonardo 
(  Vinci  Medal.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
( er  courses  specifically  in  the  history  of 
t  hnology  and  has  written  extensively, 
I  u'cially  on  automotive  subjects.  He  was 
.  o  a  founding  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Ktorv  of  Technology,  of  which  he  bias 
s  \'od  as  president. 

'  ^       ^^^-  f '"'"'*■■  Clayton  Baiter  and  Ellen 
^  ^t       Lucas  Angell  Goff  were  married  on 
f'V.  1  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  America 
i  Providence.  Ellen,  formerlv  of  East  Provi- 
V  ii  e,  is  a  retired  business  woman,  promi- 
it  in  business  and  professional  women's 
^  lis.  Frank,  a  retired  Westerly  clergyman, 
1  iresently  owner  of  Kleenway  in  Coventry. 
1  lowing  the  winter  in  Florida  and  the 
•  ithern  states,  the  Barbers  are  living  in 
Mild  view,  Misquanicut  Hills. 

'  C       Cerahiine  Dwyer  Ciesla,  Webster, 
k  k-'       Mass.,  has  been  named  the  first 
vman  trustee  of  the  113-year-old  Webster 
f  e  Cents  Savings  Bank.  She  has  been  guid- 
a:e  director  in  the  Webster  school  system 
f  the  past  several  years. 

Dorothy  ScMoss  Shutt,  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
r  red  in  September  and  has  been  spending 
t  e  gethng  used  to  leisure.  She  works  with 
t  local  Center  for  the  Arts  and  vsith  the 
/  UVV  as  well  as  golfing,  swimming,  play- 
ir  bridge,  and  reading.  Her  children  are 
Fil  B.  Abranison,  of  Chicago,  who  works  at 
.tij  Argonne  National  Laboratories,  and 
Span  A.  Griffin,  of  Brockton,  Mass. 
tt'othy  has  four  grandchildren,  Corey,  18, 
^e,  21,  Sarah,  11,  and  Berrick,  9.  Dorothy's 
nfher,  Betty  F.  Schloss,  the  widow  of  Ber- 


rick Scldoss  '04,  is  living  nearby  in  Deerfield 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  at  88  is  well,  living  alone, 
and  staying  active. 

Harriet  Streeter  Tuttle,  Mount  Dora,  Fla., 
is  the  author  of  a  hymn  entitled  "Heavenly 
Father,  Hear  thy  Children,"  to  a  tune  by 
Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  which  won  the  25th 
anniversary  prize  at  the  National  Association 
of  Congregational  Christian  Churches.  It  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  by  thousands  at  the 
June  1980  meeting. 

Lillian  Hicock  Wentivorth,  South  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  reports  the  wedding  of  her 
daughter,  1st  Lt.  Frances  Marion  Wentworth 
(see  '74),  to  George  Alexander  Clafflin  (see  '73) 
in  September. 

^  /T       The  reunion  committee  headed  by 
J  \J       Naomi  Richnian  Brodsky  is  working 
full  steam  ahead.  The  exciting  results  pour- 
ing in  give  promise  of  a  superlative  45th 
reunion  weekend.  A  nominahng  committee 
has  been  appointed  by  our  president  Bea 
Minkini.  It  consists  of  Esther  Kuldin  Adier, 
chairman,  Ruth  Tcncnbauni  Sidverman,  Martha 
Wicks  Belhsle.  Margaret  Walker,  and  Edith  Hall 
Meier.  Two  slates  of  officers  will  be  prepared 
for  the  annual  meeting  on  May  30  in  antici- 
pation of  our  possible  merger  with  the  men's 
class  of  '36. 

Helen  Johns  Carroll,  Sumter,  S.C.,  redred 
last  year  after  fifteen  years'  teaching  ex- 
ceptional children  in  the  city  schools  of  Sum- 
ter, and  was  helped  in  the  retirement  process 
by  Maureen  McConaghy  (see  '74),  who  is  op- 
erations supervisor  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  office  in  Sumter.  In  August, 
Helen  visited  her  daughter,  Deborah  Nor- 
man, at  Edwards  AFB  in  California  and  other 
friends  on  her  way.  In  Sumter,  Helen  has 
taken  a  course  in  the  Laubach  method  of 
teaching  reading  and  is  now  volunteer  tutor- 
ing to  help  reduce  the  illiteracy  rate  of  over  12 
percent  in  South  Carolina. 

Theodore  Tannenwald,  jr.,  has  been 
elected  chief  judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  two-year 
term  beginning  in  July.  He  has  served  on  the 
Tax  Court  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  a  member 
and  former  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion  and  is  chairman  of  the  national  ad- 
visory panel  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

'5  7      Sigrid  Carlson  Miller  retired  in 
J  I         September  from  her  position  as 
supervisor  of  the  social  service  department, 
which  she  has  held  since  1954,  at  Zambarano 
Hospital  in  Pascoag,  R.I.  She  is  planning  to 
do  lots  of  crafts  and  birdwatching  as  well  as 
gardening  at  her  home  in  Pascoag  and 
perhaps  visits  to  Sweden  and  Austria. 

Ann  Prestwich  Wood,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa., 
reports  that  she  has  entered  her  fourth  year 
as  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Historic 
Structures  Association,  which  she  founded 
in  1977.  It  is  composed  of  organizations  in 
New  York  City  that  own  or  have  custody  of 
histciric  houses.  There  are  now  forty-two 
member  societies. 

^O       John  C.  Edgren,  vice  president  for 
yJ  O       community  affairs  at  Citizens  Bank 
in  Providence,  is  co-chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign to  raise  $2.7  million  for  the  John  Hope 
Settlement  House,  which  serves  minorities 
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in  thi-  West  Hnd  and  South  IVkUidcnco. 

ShtiUm  C.  \o\/if.  Rangolex',  Maine,  a 
practicing  attorney,  is  also  judge  ot  probate 
for  Franklin  County,  Maine. 

^O      ^'''''''■'  ^'  Hand}/  is  professor  of 
^  vl      church  history  at  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminars'  in  Nex\  York  City. 

A  "1        U .  GiTi/iii/  Mi7»t-  is  a  professor  of 
Tt  J.       English  at  Lake  Forest  (111.)  College 
and  recenth'  published  his  fourth  book, 
S(i7'/icii  CniMt'iif  Brcitc:  An  Aiigto-Aincriaiu 
Literary  Circle  of  llic  lS90s,  published  by  tlie 
University  Press  of  America. 

Lam  L.  Tracy  and  his  bride,  Norma,  of 
Plantation,  Fla.,  plan  to  attend  his  40th  reun- 
ion, and  he  hopes  to  see  many  of  his  old 
buddies. 

/\^      Leonard  R.  Burgess  writes:  "I  lost 
^^       mv  first  wife,  Virginia,  through  a 
heart  attack.  Later  in  1978,  my  father,  W. 
Randolph  Burgess  '12,  also  died.  However,  re- 
cent events  have  been  more  cheerful.  In  De- 
cember of  1974  I  married  Marga  Minnick,  and 
we  are  living  in  San  Carlos,  Calif,  lama  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration  at  Lincoln 
Universitv  in  San  Francisco." 

Andrrw  S.  Clark.  Houston,  Texas,  re- 
cently became  project  engineering  manager 
with  Bechtel,  Inc.,  in  Houston. 

Bertram  T.  Kupsuui,  Scarborough,  N.Y., 
was  recentlv  admitted  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Arbitrators.  He  has  been  a  full- 
time  labor  arbitrator  since  1974. 

WilUain  B.  Renimgton  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  senior  vice  president  of  the  St. 
Louis-based  architectural  firm  of  Hellmuth, 
Obata  &  Kassabuam,  one  of  the  five  largest 
architectural  firms  in  the  nation.  He  is  the  di- 
rector of  public  relations  and  works  in  the 
New  York  City  office  in  Rockefeller  Center. 
Some  of  the  firm's  recent  projects  include  the 
National  Air  &  Space  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton, theGalleria  in  Houston,  Texas,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Riyadh  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
Dallas  Fort  Worth  Airport  terminals. 

josef^h  C.  Trantham,  (Ph.D.),  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  was  honored  recently  by  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Co.  for  discoveries  and  inventions 
leading  to  his  twenty-fifth  U.S.  patent.  His 
discoveries  and  inventions  include  methods 
of  enhanced  tertiary  oil  recovery  involving 
use  of  underground  burning,  steam  injec- 
tion, and  injection  of  chemicals  to  increase 
the  amount  of  oil  recovered  from  a  producing 
formation. 

Everett  O.  White  is  manager  of  purchas- 
ing for  the  Providence  Journal  Co. 

^^       Dr.  Enold  H.  Dahlquist,  associate 
jtj       pathologist  at  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 
tal m  Providence,  is  chairman  of  the  Mitchell 
College  (New  London,  Conn.)  Parents  As- 
sociation. 

Sybil  Pilsbaw  Gladstone,  Needham, 
Mass.,  writes:  "While  accompanying  my 
husband  on  a  business  trip  to  Cuernavaca,  I 
had  a  wonderful  reunion  with  a  classmate  in 
Mexico  City  in  January.  Betti/  Bernstein  Lei'in 
and  I  arranged  to  meet,  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty-fight  years,  at  the  Hotel  Camino  Real. 
We  were  delighted  to  discover  that  we  rec- 
ognized each  other  immediately,  that  we  still 
en)oy  each  other's  company  tremendously, 
and  that  the  ties  forged  at  Brown  are  still 
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strong." 

jason  Z.  Lei'ine.  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  re- 
ports that  his  main  Brown  activity  is  fund 
raising  as  head  class  agent.  He  is  in  the  retail 
business  in  Woonsocket,  and  says,  "1  leave 
the  moving  to  my  children."  His  son.  Dr. 
Mark  Lei'inc  '71,  is  practicing  medicine  in  San 
Francisco,  where  Jason's  daughter,  Diane  '74, 
was  teaching  before  she  started  work  on  her 
M.B.A.  at  New  York  University.  Richard  '77 
is  a  third-year  medical  student  in  Pittsburgh. 

^^^^       Tlie  Rev.  Peter  Chase,  rector  of 
Tt  Jt       St.  lames'  Episcopal  Church, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  was  recently  elected  an 
honorary  canon  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Springfield,  Mass.  In  January  he  retired  with 
the  rank  of  captain  from  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

Marfone  Greene  Craig  is  teaching  piano  at 
the  Cape  Cod  Conservatory's  Lower  Cape 
Studio  in  Orleans,  Mass. 

Marcella  Pagan  Hance  represented  Brown 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  president  of 
St.  Catherine's  College  in  St.  Paul  on  May  5, 
1980.  She  took  her  first  trip  to  Europe  last  fall 
and  spent  three  weeks  touring  France  by  car. 

Grace  Halm  Holcoinh,  Marion  Station, 
Pa.,  writes  that  her  younger  daughter,  Liz,  is 
married  and  living  in  Cromwell,  Conn.,  and 
is  teaching  speech  therapy  in  the  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  school  system.  Her  older 
daughter,  Janet  Solomon  '69,  is  living  in 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  and  doing  marketing  re- 
search for  the  Carnation  Co. 

Phyllis  Crawshaio  Paskauskas  is  working  at 
Cambridge  VNA  and  loving  it.  She  writes, 
"No  push  me-pull  you  bureaucracy,  very 
real.  1  work  three  days  in  the  summer,  four 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Such  a  luxury.  1  was  able 
to  take  'fun'  Audubon  courses  as  a  result.  I'm 
going  on  an  Audubon  trip  to  Hudson  Bay  in 
June.  My  husband  is  retired.  Daughter  Julia 
is  back  in  Massachusetts  after  two  years  in 
Florida.  Son  Mike  hopes  to  become  a  profes- 
sional diver." 

/\(L       Dr.  Myron  Gordon  has  been  ap- 
j!vI       pointed  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
at  Albany  (N.Y.)  Medical  College  and  ob- 
stetrician and  gynecologist  in  chief  at  Albany 
Medical  Center  Hospital. 

Anne  Gantl  Hclbig,  Tampa,  Fla.,  writes 
that  her  husband,  Walter,  has  fully  recovered 
from  cancer.  They  recently  returned  from 
duty  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  western 
Samoa.  Of  her  children  —  Cynthia,  Ernesto, 
Santiago,  and  Cheryl  —  three  are  in  the  legal 
profession,  either  as  attorneys  or  paralegals, 
and  the  fourth  is  director  of  Indian  affairs  for 
HUD  in  Denver.  Anne  is  an  accountant  in  a 
small  city  in  Florida  "where  there  are  so 
many  orange  groves  the  whole  city  smells 
like  orange  juice." 

julianne  Heller  Prager,  Arden  Hills, 
Minn.,  who  has  worked  for  3M  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  has  been  appointed  executive  di- 
rector of  technical  information  and  technol- 
ogy analysis.  She  continues  her  duties  in 
charge  of  the  sixty-five-person  corporate 
technical  planning  and  coordination  depart- 
ment. She  is  a  trustee  of  Brown. 

/\^7      Rev.  Norman  F.  Brooks,  Harvard, 
Jt  /        Nebr.,  became  the  pastor  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Harvard  on 
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March  1.  He  had  served  two  churches  in 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Dr.  David  M.  Collins  has  been  appoints 
director  of  clinical  research-central  nen.'ous 
system  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Research  Div 
sion  of  Schering-Plough  Corp.,  in  Bloom- 
field,  N.J.  He  joined  the  company  as  assist 
ant  director  of  medical  research  in  1973  an< 
has  served  as  an  associate  director  and  seni 
associate  director.  He  and  his  wife,  Jeanett 
and  their  daughter  live  in  Rahway,  N.J. 

Constance  Coulter  Hunting  is  the  writ- 
er-in-residence  at  the  University  of  Maine 
Orono  and  is  the  editor  of  the  Puckerbrush 
Review,  which  began  appearing  in  the  spri 
of  1978.  In  it,  she  reviews  the  works  of  Mai 
writers  and  poets.  The  Puckerbrush  Press, 
which  Constance  founded,  is  one  of  the  m( 
active  small  presses  in  Maine. 

^^O  Leopold  Adler  II,  investment  brok 
TIVJ  and  historic  preservationist,  has 
been  named  to  a  five-year  term  as  a  trustee 
Boston  University.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Cranston  Development  Corp.  of  Savannal 
Ga.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Columbus,  Ohic 

John  E.  lohnson  has  been  promoted  to 
chief  engineer  at  Republic  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's Cleveland  District  steel  plant.  He  h; 
been  chief  engineer  at  the  Buffalo  District 
steel  plant. 

Dr.  Paul  Rosch,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  was  th 
recipient  of  the  1980  International  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  the  America 
Rural  Health  Association.  He  is  chairman 
the  board  of  the  International  Foundation 
Biosocial  Development  and  Health. 

^^Q       Constantme  E.  Anagnostopoulos 
^t  ^       became  head  of  the  Monsanto 
Europe-Africa  Division  of  Monsanto  on 
January  1.  He  had  been  general  manager 
Monsanto's  world-wide  rubber  chemicals 
businesses  before  moving  to  Brussels,  wh 
Monsanto  Europe-Africa  is  located. 

John  C.  McClain.  Dallas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president  for  marketing  of 
Transport  Life  Insurance  in  Fort  Worth. 

CO  /"St7'''  '^-  Farrcll  III  has  been 
C7  vl  appointed  senior  vice  president 
the  Pullman  Power  Products  Division  of 
Pullman,  Inc.,  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  He  is  r 
sponsible  for  most  division  staff  activities, 
including  legal,  quality  assurance,  person- 
nel, planning,  joint  venture  and  subsidiar 
management,  and  regulatory  requirement 
He  had  been  vice  president  for  governmei 
affairs  since  joining  the  division  in  1977 

Thomas  B.  Cngluii,  a  partner  in  the  Me 
den.  Conn.,  law  firm  of  Griglun  and  De- 
Frances,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Connecticut  Bar  Associati 
for  a  two-year  term. 

C'l  Stephen  S.  Barnel  and  Helen  Smi 
J  J.  were  married  Sept.  b  at  Dartmoi 
College.  He  is  vice  president  and  treasurer 
the  U.S.  Division  of  Hutschenreuter,  in 
North  Branford,  Conn.  She  is  a  graduate! 
Smith  College  and  received  her  Ph.D.  at  t; 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

Alvm  /.  Brody,  a  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
torney,  has  been  named  an  assistant  regis 
of  probate  for  the  Bristol  County  (Mass.) 
Probate  and  Family  Court. 

Former  Cranston,  R.I..  mayor /rtiiii'sDHi!* 
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etc  became  the  probate  court  |udge  in  the 
t\  in  January-  He  has  his  own  law  firm, 
nies  DiPrete,  Jr.,  and  Associates,  in 
ranston. 

Siivrly  Hillmau  Eckliardt  (Sc.M.).  Lin- 
ihi,  Mass.,  has  been  appomted  Lincoln's  di- 
ctor  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Minute- 
an.  She  is  serving  her  second  three-vear 
rni  on  the  Council  on  Aging  of  Lincoln  and 
1^  --erveci  since  the  council's  inception.  She 
oi  k>  on  publications  and  edits  the  newslet- 
r. 

Catlmrinc  Patcli  Gravel,  Enosburg  Falls, 
(.,  has  been  appointed  regional  librarian  at 
e  Morthwest  Regional  Library  in  Georgia, 
1. 

Bruce  Hciiisnmii,  vice  president  of  Belding 
iiiiinway  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  been 
'pointed  corporate  counsel  anci  elected 
iiuir  vice  chairman,  a  newly  created  post. 
•Iding  Heminway  produces  high  technol- 
;\  threads  and  specialty  fabrics. 

't       Dora  Bucco  Lingai,  Cincinnati, 
'ita       Ohio,  is  taking  graduate  courses  in 
liication  at  Xavier  University  in  Cincinnati 
r  lier  teacher's  certificate  for  high  school 

ath. 

R.  Edward  Searlcs  is  manager  of  the 
mmercial  lines  department  of  the  Herbert 
.  Lewis  Insurance  Agency,  in  Walpole, 
ass. 

RiclwrdC.  Spnntlujll,  director  of  the 
aduate  psychology  program  at  American 
tcrnahonal  College  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
IS  liad  a  new  edition  of  his  college  textbook, 
hicnhoual  Psi/cliology:  A  Dci'clopnwntal  Ap- 
oih'li,  accepted  for  publication. 
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Charles  Benson,  Pamted  Post,  N.Y., 
is  manager  of  Iszard's  Arnot  Mall 
.ire  in  Horseheads,  N.Y.  Iszard's  Stores, 
unded  in  downtown  Elmira  in  1904,  offer 
shion  for  family  and  home. 

Reece  T.  Clemens  has  been  named  vice 
esident  of  marketing  and  sales  for  General 
iplnvay  Express,  in  Sidney,  Ohio.  He  has 
111  with  General  Highway  Express  for  five 
Mrs  and  has  served  as  division  marketing 
anager  and  vice  president  of  national  ac- 
lunts. 

lohn  Flanders  has  been  promoted  to 
lalitv  control  manager  for  Collins  &  Aik- 
an  s  Carpet  Division,  in  Dalton,  Ga.  He 
eviously  was  on  the  industrial  engineering 
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Paul  A.  Goldman  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  1981  President's  Club  of 
Kemper  Insurance  Companies.  He  is  as- 
sociated with  Paul  Arnold  Associates,  in 
Livingston,  N.J.,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Pam,  and  daughters  Ilene  and  Laurie 
and  son  Hal.  President's  Club  membership 
"is  based  on  achieving  an  outstanding  stan- 
dard of  service  and  sales  to  regional  policy- 
holders." 

Edimrd  A.  lohnsou.  New  London,  N.H., 
writes  that  "1  am  now  the  principal  of  Kear- 
sarge  Regional  High  School  in  North  Sutton, 
N.H.,  a  conservatively  progressive  school  of 
550  students  where  good  things  are  happen- 
ing." 

George  Snittli  and  his  wife,  Janet  MacPhail 
Smith  '55,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  grandchild,  Nathaniel 
MacPhail  Hansen,  who  was  born  to  their 
daughter,  Christine  Hansen,  on  Jan.  16. 

Dale  Strand  has  joined  West  Advertising 
as  president  of  the  Billings,  Mont.,  firm.  He 
had  been  president  of  Dale/Roberts  Division 
of  Quorum  Associates  in  New  York  for  five 
years. 

C^       Thomas  Cashill.  Barrington,  R.I., 
w/  j!       regional  manager  of  Burlington 
Industries,  was  a  coordinator  in  Barrington 
for  the  Rhode  Island  Reagan-Bush  campaign 
last  fall. 

Robert  di  Cureio  lives  on  Nantucket  Is- 
land, where  he  is  an  amateur  sculptor  and  an 
art  collector.  He  taught  at  the  Loomis  School 
in  Connecticut  for  eight  years  before  retiring 
to  Nantucket. 

David  Q.  Kearney,  Newfane,  Vt.,  recently 
joined  F.  L.  Jenness  Real  Estate  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.  He  formerly  worked  for  Edward  T. 
Kearney  and  Sons  Builders  on  Long  Island 
and  later  formed  Eastone  Associates,  a  re- 
novator of  brownstones  in  Manhattan. 

Cameron  H.  Sanders,  jr.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  resurrect  my- 
self from  the  lost  alumnus  category.  We  are  a 
Foreign  Service  family  and  have  been  in  and 
out  of  the  country  a  number  of  times  in  past 
years  —  in  Baghdad,  Rotterdam,  at  NATO  in 
Brussels,  a  year  on  a  State  Department  fel- 
lowship at  Columbia's  School  of  Interna- 
tions'  Affairs,  interspersed  with  assignments 
to  the  department  in  Washington,  where  1 
am  now  —  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Or- 
ganizations' Affairs  (United  Nations)." 

Barbara  Casparian  Sarkesian,  North  Sci- 
tuate,  R.I.,  writes  that  "Brown  is  well  repre- 
sented on  the  North  Scituate  public  library 
board:  jane  Walsh  Folcarelli  '47  is  vice  presi- 
dent; John  Gorham  '54  is  a  trustee;  janina  Bar- 
lowski  D'Abate  '43  is  librarian;  and  I  am  the 
secretary." 

C  CT       Arva  Rosenfeld  Clark,  Lexington, 
w^wJ       Mass.,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Greater  Lowell  (Mass.) 
YMCA. 

Robert  D.  Fitzgerald,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  was 
named  corporate  treasurer  of  Fiat-AUis,  of 
Deerfield,  111.,  and  is  responsible  for  directing 
the  company's  worldwide  treasury  opera- 
tions. He  also  serves  as  treasurer  for  the 
Fiat-Allis  operating  companies.  He  had  been 
vice  president  and  division  administrator  in 
the  Corporate  Banking  Group  of  Harris  Bank 
in  Chicago. 

Thomas  F.  Jones,  jr.,  Wilmette,  111.,  has 


been  elected  a  senior  vice  president  of  Harris 
Bank  in  Chicago.  He  directs  new  client  ser- 
vices in  the  bank's  Personal  Trust  Group. 
Active  in  civic  affairs  he  is  president  of  the 
Brain  Research  Foundation  in  Chicago. 

Janet  MacPhail  Smith  and  her  husband, 
George  Smith  '53,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  re- 
port the  birth  of  their  first  grandchild, 
Nathaniel  MacPhail  Hansen,  who  was  born 
to  their  daughter,  Christine  Hansen,  on  Jan. 
16. 

Thomas  A.  Westhrook  has  been  appointed 
to  Hartford  (Conn.)  National  Bank's  East 
Hartford  Advisory  Board.  He  is  president  of 
the  Hartford  Clamp  Co.,  in  East  Hartford. 
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C  £1       Our  Reunion  Committee  has  spent 
v-'  \J       nianv  long  hours  refining  plans  for 
our  25th.  \ou  have  heard  from  us  through 
the  mail,  and  we  have  been  keeping  vou 
posted  for  the  past  year  in  the  BAM.  So  far, 
many  of  our  classmates  have  said  thev  plan 
to  return.  So,  for  the  final  time,  here  again  is 
the  official  Fridav  through  Monday  list  of 
reunion  events:  Friday  (NIa\-  29)  —  Registra- 
tion at  Facultv  Club  (reunion  headquarters); 
welcoming  reception  at  the  Faculty  Club, 
with  special  greetings  from  President 
Swearer:  buffet  dinner  in  the  List  Art  Build- 
ing; Campus  Dance,  to  be  followed  by  af- 
terglow at  the  Faculty  Club.  Saturday  (May 
30)  —  '56  Forum  Brunch  at  Orwig  Music 
Building;  Pembroke  luncheon  for  the  women 
of  the  class  of  1956  in  the  Crystal  Room;  class 
of  1956  25th  Reunion  "re-run"  at  noon  (fun 
runs  of  2.5  miles  and  5.6  miles):  Field  Day  at 
Aldrich-Dexter;  cocktails  dinner  at  Andrews 
Terrace  and  Dining  Hall;  Pops  Concert:  af- 
terglow and  dancing.  Faculty  Club.  Sunday 
(Mav  31)  —  Continental  breakfast,  Faculty 
Club;  tour  and  lobster  bake  at  Hammersmith 
Farm  (Xewport);  Brown  "Downtown" 
dinner  at  the  Biltmore;  Dixieland  jazz  concert 
at  West  Quad  Lounge.  Monday  (June  1)  — 
Brown's  213th  Graduation  —  cap  off  your 
great  four-day  weekend  with  a  march  "down 
the  HUl  "  with  all  of  your  classmates.  Lunch- 
eon to  follow.  What  better  way  to  "kick  off" 
your  summer  than  with  an  educational, 
warm,  festive,  and  fun-filled  four-day  exper- 
ience with  many  great  memories  and  re- 
newed friendships.  See  vou  .  .  .  from  May 
29-June  1. 

C  7       Remember  the  25th:  June  4-7, 
\J  /        1982. 

Claire  Hokenson  Finnegan,  sales  associate 
in  the  Madison,  Conn.,  office  of  the  Beazley 
Co.,  realtors,  exceeded  $1  million  in  sales 
during  1980.  Twice  a  member  of  the  Two 
Million  Dollar  Club,  she  has  been  a  member 
of  Beazley's  sales  staff  since  1976. 

Richard  Godfrey,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif., 
reports  that  he  met  Tilt  Gardiner  earlier  this 
year  in  Los  Angeles  and  caught  up  on  the  last 
twenty  years.  Tilt,  Dick  writes,  is  "looking 
amazingly  fit  and  young  for  his  age." 

John  Hale's  experience  as  a  Durango, 
Colo.,  policeman  illustrates  a  section  of  the 
textbook.  Psychology  for  the  Classroom  (pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall  in  January),  in  which 
his  experiences  are  used  as  an  illustration  of 
the  application  of  classroom  learning  to  the 
outside  world.  John  (BAM.  May  1980)  is  a 
professor  of  psychology  at  Fort  Lewis  Col- 
lege in  Durango. 

William  Haslam  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  Prime  National  Publish- 
ing in  Weston,  Mass.  He,  his  wife,  and  their 
two  children  live  in  Groton,  Mass. 

David  Kaplan  writes:  "Both  our  boys  are 
at  Belmont  Hill  School  and  the  pre-college 
scene  is  at  hand.  Our  wholesale  furniture 
business  in  Boston,  Kaplan  &  Fox,  is  now 
eight  years  old  and  growing  nicely.  " 

John  Roche,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  reports 
that  1980  was  an  extraordinary  year  in  many 
respects.  He  spent  two  weeks  in  March 
backpacking  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  with  his 
son,  Forrest,  13.  In  June,  John  was  promoted 
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to  senior  partner  of  Hale  and  Dorr  in  Boston, 
and  in  August  was  a  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
Honolulu.  John  and  Judith  J.  Stackpole,  for- 
merly of  Augusta,  Maine,  were  married  in 
September. 

Capt.  Harold  j .  Sutphcn.  USN,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  writes  that  he  had  a  "most  enjoy- 
able reunion  with  Tony  Neu'ell  and  Harvey 
Sproul  at  the  Cornell  game,  which  was  made 
all  the  better  by  Brown's  victory." 

Lawrence  Waterman,  Miami,  Fla.,  is  direc- 
tor of  tour  development  for  the  Florida  re- 
gion with  Pan  American  World  Airways  in 
Miami.  Larry  recently  completed  twenty 
years  with  Pan  Am. 

Robert  P.  Zimmerman  and  his  wife, 
Becky,  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  report  the  birth  of 
Susan  Eve  on  Oct.  18,  1978.  They  have  three 
other  children,  Mike,  Amy,  and  Sharon.  Bob 
has  been  with  Boeing  for  twenty-two  years. 

C  W       Edouard  P.  de  Merlier  reports  that 
C^O       the  1916  Rose  Bowl  poster  (Brown 
vs.  Washington  State)  is  reproduced  in  a  pic- 
torial history  of  Los  Angeles,  which  is  on 
display  in  Pershing  Square  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles  during  the  city's  bicentennial  cele- 
bration, which  continues  through  Sep- 
tember. The  poster  is  in  a  segment  devoted 
to  the  early  1900s.  Ed  is  president  of  de  Mer- 
lier Reynolds  &  Associates,  executive  recruit- 
ing consultants  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Martin  L.  Feldman,  his  wife,  Caryl- 
Ami  Miller  Feldman  (see  '59),  and  their  son, 
Andrew,  16,  recently  returned  to  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  from  a  semester's  sabbatical 
abroad.  Martin  was  a  visiting  scientist  in  the 
anatomy  department  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  England,  conducting  research  on  the 
heart.  After  giving  papers  in  Amsterdam  and 
Brussels,  he  went  on  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  involved  in  brain  research. 

Warren  R.  Healey,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  re- 
cently joined  the  real  estate  investment  divi- 
sion of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  as  general 
manager  of  Constitution  Plaza,  an  office  and 
commercial  complex  in  downtown  Hartford. 
His  daughter,  Candace,  is  a  freshman  at 
Brown. 

Bernard  Masterson  (A.M.)  is  visiting  as- 
sistant professor  of  fine  arts  at  the  Newport 
College-Salve  Regina.  He  is  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  Young  People's  School  for 
Performing  Arts  in  Providence. 

CQ       John  F.  Ballard,  Maitland,  Fla.,  has 
^  ^       been  re-elected  president  of  Vil- 
lage Realty  of  Winter  Park,  Inc.,  with  offices 
in  Orlando,  Winter  Park,  and  Altomonte 
Springs. 

Caryl-Ann  Milter  Feldman,  her  husband 
Dr.  Martin  L.  Feldman  (see  '58),  and  their  son, 
Andrew,  16,  recently  returned  to  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  after  a  semester's  sabbatical 
abroad,  during  which  she  studied  and  pre- 
sented seminars  at  museums  in  England  and 
France.  Caryl-Ann  and  Joan  Appel  Lester  re- 
cently returned  from  Mexico  City,  where 
they  were  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
International  Council  of  Museums.  Caryl- 
Ann  was  conference  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  educational  and  cultural  action.  She  is 
manager  of  resource  services,  and  Joan  is 
curator  of  collections  at  Boston's  Children's 
Museum. 

Frederickl.  Fleron,  jr.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  pro- 


fessor of  political  science  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  has  recently 
published  an  expanded  second  edition  of  hi 
textbook  entitled  The  Conduct  of  Soviet  Foreigi 
Policy.  An  earlier  book.  Technology  and  Com- 
munist Culture:  The  Socio-Cultural  Impact  of 
Technology  under  Socialism,  constitutes  the 
proceedings  of  an  international  conference 
he  convened  at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Study  and  Conference  Center,  Villa  Serbol- 
loni,  at  Bellagio,  Lake  Como,  Italy,  and 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Planning  Grou 
on  Comparative  Communist  Studies  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Dr.  Albert  F.  johann,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Jacqueline,  of  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  report  the 
birth  of  Kathryn  on  March  23,  1980.  They 
have  two  other  children,  Jennifer,  8,  and 
Nancy,  3.  Albert  is  a  class  agent  and  NASP 
worker.  His  dental  offices  are  in  Passaic,  N. 

Sally  Spaugh  Mahan,  Bloomington,  Ind 
was  elected  last  Nov.  4  to  a  four-year  term  o 
the  school  board  of  Monroe  Countv  School 
which  include  Bloomington.  She  based  her 
campaign  on  articulating  parental  unhappi- 
ness  about  poor  quality  progams  in  the 
schools.  She  continues  to  serve  as  the  Brow 
NASP  recruiter  for  southern  Indiana. 

Jane  Cayford  Nylander  is  curator  of  textilf 
and  ceramics  at  Old  Sturbridge  (Mass.)  Vil- 
lage and  adjunct  associate  professor  of 
American  and  New  England  studies  at  Bos- 
ton University.  Part  of  her  research  is  in- 
volved with  the  Thanksgiving  tradihon. 
"The  Fourth  was  a  more  respected  holiday 
but  I  imagine  Thanksgiving  to  have  been  tl 
greatest  holiday  of  all  back  then,"  she  says 

Robert  Rogers,  Teaneck,  N.J.,  assemble 
and  conducted  a  volunteer  chamber  or- 
chestra for  an  all-day  program  of  events 
honoring  the  80th  birthday  last  November 
Aaron  Copland.  The  event  was  sponsored! 
The  Symphony  Space,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
community-sponsored  center  for  the  per 
forming  arts  in  New  York  City.  The  orchest 
played  "Quiet  City"  and  music  composed  f 
motion  pictures  by  Copland,  the  first  majo 
American  composer  to  work  in  films. 

Douglas  E.  Rollings,  Orange  Park,  Fla 
has  retired  from  the  Navy  after  t\vent\'  vear 
and  has  joined  the  Jacksonville.Soud  agenc 
of  National  Life  Insurance  of  Vermont  as  a 
career  representative. 

Charles  Simberg,  Fords,  N.J.,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  J.  I.  Kislak  Realty 
Corp.,  Newark,  where  he  had  been  directo 
of  Kislak  Realty's  Industrial  Properties  Divi 
sion.  He  is  now  responsible  for  all  Realty 
Corp.  activities,  including  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  investment  brokerage  as  well  a 
equity  financing  through  sales  and  lease- 
backs. 

Carolyn  Gaines  Spector  and  Howard 
Hummel  were  married  Dec.  7  in  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  where  they  are  living  and  teaching 
Carolyn's  children  are  Bobbv,  16,  and  Mim 
13. 

Dr.  Louis  S.  Winner,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 
has  been  elected  to  the  Clinton  Count)-  Re- 
gional Board  of  Central  Counties  Bank.  He 
practices  dentistry  and  orthodonhcs  in  Loci 
Haven. 

fLf\       Thomas  j.  Dunleavy  and  his  wife, 
%j\J       Pat,  of  North  Salem,  N.^i .,  repor 

the  birth  of  their  sixth  child,  Rachel  Joanne 
on  Oct.  28. 


CiirrctI  B.  Hunter,  Barnngton,  R.I.,  has 
t  11  promoted  lo  senior  vice  presidonl  in 
loJe  Island  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank's 
iiporate  Banking  Division,  where  he  is  re- 
u  insilile  for  the  New  England  Banking  De- 
I  tnient. 

ba  /.  Schncuicr ,  New  York  City,  had  his 
\  rk,   "Time  Zones,"  on  displav  at  the  Whit- 
I .  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York 
t  \  from  April  17  to  May  11.  The  work  is  a 
I  nU'-four-screen  circular  video  exhihition, 
I  uh  presents  images  from  twenty-four 
I  n  /ones  simultaneously.  He  began  pro- 
lion  of  it  in  1977  while  a  Guggenheim  Fel- 

,iiid  it  previewed  at  the  1980  Winter 
inpics  in  Lake  Placid. 
KonahiG.  Wlutllc.  Washington,  Conn.,  is 
III  man  of  the  department  of  history  at 
I  I '.lie  Rosemary  Hall  in  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Dr.  Paul  Baiter  has  been  appointed 
to  the  medical  staff  of  West  Subur- 

li  Hospital  in  Oak  Park,  111.  His  private 

|Klice  is  located  in  Oak  Park. 

Ittlin  Escher  is  the  coach  for  the  West 

'  gmia  University  crew  in  Morgantown,  W. 

/ 'r.  Stanley  Fall<oiv,  Seattle,  Wash.,  re- 
jiis  that  in  June  he  will  become  the  full- 
lie  chairman  of  the  department  of  medical 
I ,  rnbiology  at  Stanford  University.  This 
!ii\h  he  received  the  Paul  Erlich-Ludwig 
1 1  nistaedter  Prize  in  Germany. 

Arncld  V.  Ginoccliio,  Hertford,  England, 
iites:  "Having  so  far  survived  twelve  years 
(i.ilher  imperfect  Anglicisation,  1  persevere 
'  I,  working  as  a  senior  loxicologist  for  Fi- 
'  I'-  Agrochemicals,  Ltd.,  near  Cambridge 
( e  original  one)." 

Comdr.  Douglas  M.  Hackctt.  USN,  has 
n  transferred  from  Naval  Intelligence 
mmand  Headquarters  in  Washington, 
,  to  his  new  piost  as  the  intelligence 
icer  for  Commander  Carrier  Group  Seven 
)meport  at  Alameda,  Calif.,)  and  is  now  in 
Indian  Ocean  on  board  the  USS  Rnw^cr 
V'61). 
Dr.  r/!OW(!s  /.  Packard  is  a  pediatrician  on 
medical  staff  of  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Tth  Conway,  N.H.  He  and  his  wife, 
iria,  have  three  daughters. 
David  W.  Sluypard  (A.M.)  is  an  associate 
)fessor  in  the  department  of  mathematics 
i  computer  science  and  the  department  of 
ysics  at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College  in 
:khannon,  W.  Va. 

Marc  A.  Vaida,  Flemington,  N.J.,  was  re- 
tly  named  president  of  Delaware  Valley 
Transport,  an  air-taxi  operation  in  the 
w  York  City/Philadelphia  metropolitan 
a  with  services  throughout  the  East  Coast. 
Martin  A.  Wcnick  and  Alice  Pelentan  were 
rried  Dec.  7  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  a 
'eign  Service  officer  with  the  State  De- 
■tment  and  a  former  deputy  director  of  its 
Ice  of  Soviet  Union  Affairs.  She  is  an  ad- 
listrative  assistant  to  Rep.  S.  William 
sen,  of  New  York. 

T       Ruiiard  D.  Coopersniitli  and  Martha 
V^m       Amper  were  married  Sept.  23  in 
f  w  York  Citv.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Nk  law  firm  of  Coopersmith  &  Cooper- 
Mth. 

WilUain  L.  Fishnian,  Potomac,  Md.,  re- 
I  Is  the  birth  of  Jonathon  Michael  on  Nov. 


ArtliurR.  Gralla.  jr.,  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  and  manager  of  the 
energy  division  at  Bank  of  the  Southwest  in 
Houston,  Texas.  He  had  been  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  corporate/energy  group 
of  the  energy  division. 

fLri       Llnine  Piller  Congress,  New  York 
UkJ       City,  is  clinic  coordinator  of  the 
Lutheran  Medical  Center  Mental  Health 
Clinic  in  Brooklyn.  She  received  an  M.S.  in 
social  work  from  Columbia  University  in 
1%9  and  an  M.A.  in  psychology  from  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  in  1974.  She 
is  the  co-author  (with  Anthony  Pietropinto, 
M.D.)  of  The  Clinic,  published  by  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Company  in  January. 

Ainu  C.  Ernst  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Springborn  Laboratories  in  Enfield,  N.H.,  as 
vice  president  of  management  consulting. 
He  has  previously  held  marketing  and  man- 
agement positions  with  major  suppliers  of 
plastic  materials  and  products. 

Bruce  R.  Fitch,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  director  of  re- 
searcfi,  Trenico  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  B.  F.  Goodrich. 

Eora  Hackenburg  Marzuoli,  Easton,  Pa., 
reports  that  after  two  years  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, she  and  her  husband,  Richard,  are 
again  in  Easton.  Richard  is  international 
marketing  manager  for  S.  I.  Handling  Sys- 
tems. They  have  three  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
6,  Alison,  4,  and  Meredith,  who  was  born  in 
November. 

S.  Lawrence  Prendergast  has  been  elected 
assistant  treasurer-financial  division  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  in 
Newark,  N.J.  He  had  been  director  of  bank- 
ing relations  for  the  company. 

Stqihenie  Stilwell  Page  and  her  husband, 
Henry,  of  Seaton,  Devon,  England  report  the 
birth  of  their  second  son  on  Dec.  10. 

Barry  L.  Sheniin  was  recently  promoted 
to  senior  vice  president  and  actuary  of  group 
pensions  with  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  Boston. 

Cordon  R.  Willmms,  jr.,  Wayland,  Mass., 
has  been  named  a  vice  president  in  the  per- 
sonal trust  division  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  He  joined  the  bank  in  1967  as  a 
management  trainee  and  since  then  has 
served  in  various  positions  in  the  trust  divi- 
sion. 

£L/\       Curl  B.  Arlanson  is  practicing  law 
v/^t       in  Hanover,  Mass. 

Susan  Sinykin  Benjamin.  Highland  Park, 
111.,  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  working 
under  a  federal  grant  to  develop  a  historic 
preservation  program  for  our  town  (High- 
land Park).  Nancy  Wolens  Cook  '60  and  I  will 
be  receiving  a  seconci  grant  this  year  to  pro- 
duce a  National  Register  nomination  for  the 
community."  Susan  and  her  husband, 
Wayne,  have  two  sons:  Michael,  6,  and 
David,  2. 

Suzanne  Anirain  Bownmu  and  her  hus- 
band, George  (see  '68),  live  at  the  Zen  Center 
in  Cumberland,  R.I.,  where  she  is  director  of 
the  center,  an  administrahve  position. 
Suzie's  two  sons,  Kim  and  Drew  Amram, 
live  with  them. 

Ruth  McKinley  Cnhoon  is  teaching 
Spanish  at  Bourne  High  School  in  Falmouth, 
Mass.  She  and  her  husband,  a  social  studies 
teacher  at  Dennis- Yarmouth  High  School, 


live  in  Cotuit.  Their  son  is  in  junior  high 
school . 

David  W.  Dumas,  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Providence,  is  an  authority  on  the  use  of 
legal  terms  in  genealogical  research.  He  lec- 
tured at  a  day-long  seminar  on  family  history 
given  at  Cape  Cod  Community  College  in 
November. 

John  S.  Hoover,  Woodstock,  N.Y.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Cus- 
tom Division  of  EG&G  Rotron  in  Woodstock, 
which  specializes  in  design  and  manufacture 
of  air  movers  to  meet  stringent  military; 
aerospace  high  reliability  specifications.  He 
had  been  vice  president/marketing  for  the 
Engineered  Products  Division  of  EG&G  Sea- 
lol,  in  Warwick,  R.I. 

Jeffrey  Lei'ine  is  teaching  composition  and 
string  bass  at  Bennington  College.  He  has 
been  the  principal  bass  of  the  Performing 
Arts  Orchestra  of  the  San  Francisco  Ballet 
and  holds  a  fellowship  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  composition. 

David  Nelson,  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  in  the  oil  business,  manages  Avon 
Coal  &  Oil  in  Avon,  Mass. 

Lee  West,  New  York  City,  has  joined 
Keyes,  Martin  &  Co.,  in  Springfield,  N.J.,  as 
senior  copywriter  on  corporate  and  industrial 
accounts. 

/I  C       R.  Crist  Berry,  Glen  Ellyn,  111., 
\J>J       writes:  "I  have  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  a  national  training  manager  with 
McDonalds  (the  hamburger  folks),  respon- 
sible for  the  guidance  of  seven  regional  train- 
ing departments  covering  one-third  of  the 
U.S." 

Dr.  /.  Michael  Hosford,  Gainesville,  Ga., 
is  in  private  practice  of  pediatrics  in  Gaines- 
ville. He  and  his  wife,  Susan,  have  three 
children,  Jennifer,  10,  Abigail,  6,  and  Re- 
becca, 2. 

Paul  Klein,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  plays 
clarinet  in  the  performing  group  Lyrichord, 
which  offers  musical  works  from  baroque 
times  to  the  present.  The  group  was  formed 
in  1978  and  has  performed  throughout  Con- 
necticut, on  public  radio,  and  in  musical 
showcase  presentations. 

Marianne  Miller  Parrs,  director  of  investor 
and  share  owner  communication  for  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.,  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  YWCA 
Academy  of  Women  Achievers,  an  honor 
conferred  on  professional  women  for  their 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions. She  joined  International  Paper  in  1974 
and  was  promoted  to  her  present  position  in 
1978. 

Jordan  H.  Peters  has  become  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Rooks,  Pitts,  Fullagar  and 
Poust,  in  Chicago,  where  he  specializes  in 
general  corpxirate  and  commercial  real  estate 
law  and  the  representation  of  foreign  inves- 
tors in  the  United  Slates.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  part-hme  faculty  of  the  John  Marshall 
Law  School  in  Chicago.  He  lives  in  Evanston. 

Frank  Seidl  is  chief  of  the  justice  and 
general  government  branch  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Flis  branch  of  the  OMB  oversees  the 
funding  and  program  activities  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Postal  Service,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  various  other  federal 
agencies.  Frank  and  his  wife,  Lola,  live  in 
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Vienna,  \'a..  and  h>ne  two  ihildrcn,  .iges  1 
and  3. 

Dat'td  D.  Triiidailc  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  the  Universitv 
of  \  erniont  last  Mav  and  is  an  advisory 
statistician  with  IBM  in  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 
He  and  his  wife,  Beverly,  li\e  in  Essex  Junc- 
tion and  have  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

(LCL       Charles  W.  Aticood.  Nashville, 
U  V/       Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  business  consulting  firm  of  Ric- 
ciardi,  Phillips,  and  Associates,  in  Brent- 
wood, Tenn. 

Ethclbi-rl  N.  Chiikivii,  Jos,  Nigeria,  is  dean 
of  postgraduate  studies  as  well  as  professor 
and  head  ot  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Jos.  He  IS  a  member  of  the  National  Univer- 
sities Commission,  the  governing  body  of 
Nigeria's  twentv  universities,  and  was  re- 
cently elected  Senate  representative  to  the 
University  of  Jos  Council  (board  of  trustees). 
He  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  Nigeria  as  well  as  of  the  Nige- 
rian .Mathematical  Society.  His  wife,  Regina, 
was  recenllv  promoted  to  senior  assistant 
registrar  of  the  University  of  Jos  and  is  in 
charge  of  public  relations,  publications  and 
informahon.  They  have  five  children. 

Dr.  /ii/i»  T.  Danichoii  has  opened  his 
pracHce  of  optometry  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 
He  is  a  consultant  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School  at  Monson 
Development  Center  and  is  also  a  consultant 
at  the  Soldier's  Home  in  Holyoke.  He  has 
staff  positions  at  the  Eye  Clinic  of  the  West- 
ern Massachusetts  Hospital  in  Westfield,  the 
Vision  Rehabilitation  Clinic  of  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal in  Springfield,  and  is  an  instructor  at  the 
New  England  College  of  Optometry,  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Carol  Diiimcnbcrg  Frciucr.  Manchester, 
Mass.,  is  a  principal  with  the  radio-TV  ad- 
vertising production  agency.  Advantage 
Group. 

Madge  Gordon  Glceson  ('69  M.A.T.), 
Pullman,  Wash.,  had  an  exhibition  of  her 
works  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building  in  Pullman 
last  November. 

Jonathan  D.  Kantroivitz,  Fairfield,  Conn., 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Nit- 
kin,  Alkalay,  Handler  and  Robbins,  of  New 
York  City  and  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  is  man- 
aging partner  of  the  Stamford  office.  For  the 
past  four  years,  he  has  been  assistant  general 
counsel  of  Touche  Ross  and  Co.,  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  an  adjunct  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  Law  School, 
where  he  has  taught  securities  law,  corporate 
finance,  small  business  planning,  and  ac- 
counting for  lawyers.  He  and  his  wife,  Vicki, 
have  tivo  children. 

lames  A.  Mann,  his  wife,  Ann,  and  son, 
Jami,  n,  have  returned  to  the  eastern  U.S. 
after  eleven  years  in  California  and  Colorado 
and  are  living  in  Marietta,  Ga.  He  is  regional 
sales  manager  for  the  north  and  western  U.S. 
with  Alcan  Cable,  working  out  of  division 
headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

Paul  S.  Shenun  was  recently  promoted  to 
assistant  attorney  general  and  bureau  chief  of 
the  Employment  Security  Bureau  of  New 
York  by  Robert  Abrams,  the  attorney  general 
of  New  York. 

lohii  W.  Wddcr  teaches  fifth  grade  at 
Adelphi  Academy  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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C^^       lo>cpli  /.  Adaina.  Washington,  D.C., 
\J  /        has  been  named  Washington  af- 
fairs counsel  for  the  Union  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. He  was  assistant  to  the  Undersecretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  1974  to  1977  and  staff  at- 
torney with  the  Office  of  the  Counsel  to  the 
President  in  1973.  He  joined  Union  Pacific  in 
1978. 

Dr.  Fernando  R.  Cahral  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  the  division  of  endocrinol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
School,  Houston. 

Clarke  E.  Cochran  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  Texas  Tech  Univer- 
sity in  Lubbock.  He  is  a  member  of  St.  John 
Neumann  Roman  Catholic  Parish,  where  he 
coorduiates  the  visitation  of  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  the  sick.  He  also  serves  as  an 
extraordinary  minister  of  the  Eucharist  and 
as  a  reader  and  teaches  adult  education 
classes.  He  and  his  wife,  Anne,  have  four 
children. 

Patrick  Cidlen  (Ph.D.,  '64  A.M.),  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  College  of  Staten  Island, 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  received 
the  college's  annual  Dolphin  Award,  for 
outstanding  scholarly  achievement,  at  last 
year's  commencement  exercises. 

Dr.  Allen  R.  Dyer,  Durham,  N.C.,  is  in 
private  practice  as  a  psvchiatrist  and  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  medical  ethics  at  Duke  University. 
He  holds  an  M,D.  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Duke. 
He  and  his  wife,  Susan,  have  two  sons, 
William  Randall  and  John  Clifford. 

Thomas  Ferguson  is  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  group  marketing  department  at 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  New 
York  City.  He  and  his  wife,  Karen  Molhneaux 
Ferguson  (see  '69),  live  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  with  their  son,  Matthew,  4. 

AndreioG.  Gann,  Toronto,  Canada,  is  on 
sabbattical  leave  in  Toronto  from  Mount 
Allison  University  for  1980-81. 

Nana/  j.  Gold,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  is  a 
senior  applications  analyst  in  the  information 
systems  division  of  Public  Service  Co.  of 
New  Mexico,  an  electric  and  water  utility 
company  in  Albuquerque. 

Slqthen  B.  Hazard,  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
has  been  named  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Alcorn,  Bakewell  &  Smith,  in  Hartford. 

Bruce  L.  laffee  is  an  associate  professor  of 
business  economics  and  director  of  the  doc- 
toral program  in  business  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. His  research  interests  include  a  study  of 
the  role  of  attitudes  towards  energy  conser- 
vation in  explaining  electrical  usage  and  a 
comparison  of  several  economic  and  account- 
ing concepts  in  utility  regulation.  He  recently 
published  an  arhcle,    "Surveying  Residential 
Energy  Use  in  Rural  Areas,"  in  the  Pi/Wu 
Utilities  Fortnightly. 

juIieB.  Lovins,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has  been 
a  linguistic  scientist  at  Telesensory  Systems, 
Inc.,  in  Palo  Alto,  since  September  1979, 
where  she  has  been  working  on  projects  in- 
volving the  production  of  high-quality 
synthetic  speech. 

Ink  drawings  and  water  colors  by 
Dorothy  Lei'is  Neighbors,  Warwick,  N.Y.,  were 
on  display  recently  at  the  Arts  Council  Gal- 
lery at  the  Paramount  in  Middletown,  N.Y. 
Dorothy  is  an  instructor  in  art  history  at 
Orange  County  Community  College. 

jane  Lanison  Pifiparil  is  survey  adminis- 
tration supervisor  of  the  research  department 
of  the  S/.  Petersburg  (Fla  )  Tunes. 
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Dr.  Robert  /.  Rubenstein  reports  the  open- 
ing of  his  own  office,  located  in  the  Clinton 
Hill  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  psychiatry.  He  is  a  diplomate  of  the 
Amercan  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurol- 
ogy- 

Richard  L.  Sullivan,  Denville,  N.J.,  has 
joined  AT&T  International,  in  Basking  Ridge 
N.J.,  as  division  manager/operahons  plan- 
ning. 

Donald  Jonathan  Washburn  and  Wendy 
Noelene  Gott  were  married  Jan.  10  in  In- 
verell.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  and  an 
living  in  Panamulta,  N.S.W.  He  teaches  at 
the  University  of  New  England  in  Armidale 
N.S.W. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  Wclky  has  opened  his  office  fc 
the  practice  of  family  dentistry  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  He  also  practices  dentistry  in  Stough 
ton,  Mass. 


/TO  Russell  E.  Bauniann,  Chesterland, 
vIO  Ohio,  has  been  named  associate 
patent  counsel  at  the  Cleveland-based  Parkt 
Hannifin  Corporation,  a  supplier  of  fluid  sy; 
tems  components  for  industrial,  automotivi 
aviation,  space,  and  marine  markets. 

George  Bozoinan  and  his  wife,  Suzanne 
Amrani  Bowman  (see  '64),  live  at  the  Zen  Cen 
ter  in  Cumberland,  R.I.,  where  he  is  a  full- 
time  teacher  with  the  title  of  master  dharm; 
teacher.  He  recently  led  a  ninety-day  retrea 
at  the  center  and  on  weekends  he  travels  tc 
the  East  Coast  and  Mid- West  Branch  Centei 
to  lead  short  retreats. 

Frederick  R.  Brack,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  re- 
cently joined  IBM's  Instructional  System  D^ 
velopment  Group,  where  he  is  a  senior  de- 
velopment analyst  designing  future  com- 
puter-based training  systems.  He  writes  th. 
he  hopes  to  move  into  software  developmei 
management  later  this  year. 

Arthur  "Buzz"  DiMartino,  jr.,  and  his 
wife,  Susan,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  report  the 
birth  of  their  second  child,  Julia  Cari,  on 
April  29.  Buzz  is  managing  partner  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  for  the  Trammell  Crow  Co.,  a 
national  industrial  and  commercial  real  esta 
development  company.  They  also  report  thi 
Buzz  is  active  in  the  Louisville  Brown  Club 

Burton  M.  Leiser  (Ph.D.)  dedicated  Valiu 
in  Conflict,  an  anthology  of  legal  and 
philosophical  materials  dealing  with  ma|or 
moral  and  social  issues,  which  he  edited,  tc 
four  of  his  former  philosophy  professors,  ir 
eluding  Vincent  Tomas,  professor  of  philos 
ophy  at  Brown,  and  Richard  Taylor,  who  w; 
teaching  philosophy  at  Brown  during  Bur- 
ton's years  on  campus.  Burton  is  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  philoso- 
phy at  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines, 
lo  wa . 

William  Miller  III,  and  his  wife,  Cathy,  0 
Newton,  Mass.,  report  the  birth  of  their  thir 
child,  Joseph  Michael,  on  Dec.  1.  He  is  a  ta) 
attorney  with  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Dellor- 
fano,  Greif  and  Feldman. 

janies  Neuberger,  New  York  City,  recenti 
finished  second  in  the  Scrabble  Players 
North  American  Championship,  held  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  He  led  the  field  of 
thirty-two  competitors  and  won  thirteen 
games  and  tied  one  before  losing  to  the  even 
tual  winner.  They  had  both  led  the  field  by 
large  margin. 

lohii  C.  Sebastian.  Columbus.  Ohio,  wai 
appointed  director  marketing  ot  the  O.  M. 


S'tt  &  Sons  Co.,  in  Marysville,  Ohio,  in 
p'ruary.  Scott,  a  subsidiary  of  International 
Tephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  is  the 
n ion's  leading  producer  of  lawn  and  turf 

r  ducts. 

Christcpher  ].  Sumner,  Salt  Lake  City, 

I  h,  has  been  appointed  president  of 
\  stern  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  He  was 

e  LUtive  vice  president  of  the  organization, 
vich  has  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

iQ       Frances  Klukoii'ski  Beane,  Newton 
17       Centre,  Mass.,  writes:  "I  am  enjoy- 

in\  job  as  assistant  dean  of  continuing 

L.ition  at  Harvard.  In  addition,  I  am 

l\  ing  for  a  Ph.D.  in  fine  arts  (specializing 
;  iisliiry  of  architecture)  at  Harvard." 

To)ii  Carbo  Bearman,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
h,  been  named  executive  director  of  the 
iiional  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
fnation  Science.  She  had  been  a  special 
piecis  consultant  at  the  Institute  of  Electri- 
:;[  ngineers  in  London.  She  holds  a  Ph.D. 
ir  1'  management  of  information  resources 
rm  L^rexel  University. 

kiircn  E.  Brcmcr-Saiidcrs  (A.M.)  received 
h  Ph  D.  in  Hispanic  literature  from  George 

'  ington  University  in  Washington, 
111  September.  She  also  received  tenure 
)    promotion  to  assistant  professor  in  the 
■;  onl  of  Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown 

'    i-iity  in  Washington,  where  she  has 
.laching  Spanish  for  six  years. 

Kiclwrd  E.  Carmelich,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
p  icipal  for  both  the  high  school  and  the 

II  or  high  in  Regional  District  4  school  sys- 
;t  ,  in  Deep  River,  Conn. 

Thomas  C.  Chestna,  jr.,  and  his  wife, 
ri,  report  the  birth  of  their  second  child, 
lara  Lyn,  on  Aug.  30.  They  also  have  a 
,  Tommy,  8.  Recently  they  moved  to 
ilford.  Conn.,  where  Tom  is  employed  by 
United  Illuminating  Company. 
Karen  Mollmeaiix  Ferguson,  New  Ro- 
Ue,  N.Y.,  is  vice  president  in  the  Interna- 
lal  Loan  Syndication  Group  at  Bankers 
st  Co.,  in  New  York  City.  She  and  her 
band,  nomas  (see  '67),  have  a  son, 
rthew,  4. 

Dr.  Gary  V.  Gordon,  Philadelphia,  has 
n  elected  to  fellowship  in  the  American 
lege  of  Physicians.  He  is  on  the  staff  of 
duate  Hospital. 

Beverly  N.  Greenspan  is  on  leave  of  ab- 
ce  from  Bowdoin  College  this  year  and  is 
:hing  at  Turghai  University  in  Taichung, 
van. 

Dr.  Marks.  Hochberg,  Lexington,  Mass., 
lief  resident  in  cardiac  surgery  at  the 
Bsachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  writes 
t  "I  am  now  in  my  twelfth  year  of  medical 
■ning  since  leaving  Brown  in  1969.  My 
fiier-in-law  still  wants  to  know  when  I  will 
bible  to  support  his  daughter!  Hopefully  I 
V'  look  for  my  first  job  in  the  coming  year 
a  I  keep  Faith  and  our  new  daughter, 
A  ssa,  off  of  welfare." 

Dr.  Ronald  A.  Landay  and  his  wife,  of 
Psburgh,  Pa.,  report  the  birth  of  Joshua 
E:,  their  third  child,  on  April  14,  1980. 
Riald  is  practicing  allergy  and  clinical  im- 
inology  in  Pittsburgh. 

Byron  Lichtenberg  and  Let'  Lombard 
I'tenberg  (M.A.T.),  have  moved  to  48 
L^htonRd.,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  02181. 
B  on  is  still  traveling  extensively  as  a  NASA 
p  load  specialist  for  the  Spacelab  I  mission. 


He  is  also  on  the  research  staff  at  MIT.  Lee  is 
tutoring  and  substitute  teaching  while  their 
two  children,  Kristin,  7,  and  Kim,  4,  are  "still 
in  their  formative  years." 

Sally  Perreault  (M.A.T.),  Baltimore,  Md., 
received  her  Ph.D.  in  reproductive  biology 
from  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  December 
and  is  a  postdoctoral  research  fellow  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Bill  Russo,  who  had  been  head  football 
coach  at  Wagner  College  for  the  past  three 
seasons,  has  been  named  head  football  coach 
at  Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pa.  In  his 
years  of  Wagner,  he  took  a  football  team  with 
a  2-8  record  and  brought  it  to  an  8-2  record  in 
1980  and  the  college's  first-ever  playoff  ap- 
pearance in  NCAA  Division  III.  Before  going 
to  Wagner,  Bill  had  been  an  assistant  coach  at 
Brown  for  nine  years. 

Stephen  Scott  (A.M.),  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  music  at  Colorado  College,  has  com- 
posed music  for  the  bowed  piano  that  uses  as 
many  as  ten  musicians  crowded  around  the 
traditional  grand  piano  to  create  unusual 
sounds  by  drawing  nylon  filaments  through 
the  strings  of  the  piano  while  wedges  hold 
the  damper  pedal  down.  "Arcs,"  the  title  of 
his  work  for  bowed  piano,  won  him  an 
award  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Chamber  Works  Project  for  Contemporary 
American  Composers. 

Milton  S.  SLykoiv  and  his  wife,  Patricia, 
report  the  birth  of  Joshua  Shaw  on  Dec.  15. 
Milton  is  a  practicing  attorney  with  Slepkow, 
Slepkow  &  Rappoport  in  East  Providence, 
R.I. 

Jolvi  H.  Stasik  (M.A.T.)  teaches  eighth- 
grade  science  at  Weston  (Mass.)  Junior  High 
School  and  is  the  author  of  seven  chapters  in 
the  textbook  Spaceship  Earth.  Life  Science, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  The 
chapters  are  based  on  his  teaching  at  Weston 
Junior  High  and  cover  ecology,  health,  the 
environment,  pollution,  natural  selection, 
and  the  reproductive  process. 

Stei'en  j.  Wallace  is  laboratorv  director  at 
John  Fancy,  Inc.,  environmental  consultants, 
in  Waldoboro,  Maine. 

James  Widerman  (A.M.),  Phildelphia,  a 
school  district  guidance  counselor,  received  a 
second-place  award  in  the  1980  Phdadelphia 
Inquirer  photo  contest  with  his  black  and 
white  photo  of  children  playing  in  the  spray 
of  an  open  hydrant. 

70      ^'  S''""' '^^''"'■J/'  Darien,  Conn., 
/  \J       reports:  "I  have  recently  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  treasury  operations  for 
GEO  International  Corporation,  based  in 
Stanford,  Conn.  GEO  is  involved  in  energy 
(oil  field  services)  and  quality  assurance 
(nondestructive  testing)." 

Ernest  Thomas  Dorazio  and  Prudence 
Pannone  Cheney  were  married  Sept.  27  in 
the  Harkness  Chapel  at  Connecticut  College 
in  New  London  and  are  living  in  Ports- 
mouth, R.I.  He  is  a  project  engineer  in  the 
Newport,  R.I.,  office  of  the  Singer  Co.'s  Lib- 
rascope  Division.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Newport  College-Salve  Regina  and  is  a  regis- 
tered nurse  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in  Prov- 
idence. 

The  Rev.  Jamie  Ross  Gustafson  has  been 
named  the  twenty-fifth  minister  of  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Congregational,  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  She  received  her  master  of  di- 
vinity degree  from  Andover-Newton 


Theological  School  in  1977,  where  she  was 
recognized  with  the  H.  Otherman  Smith 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Preaching.  She  later 
taught  preaching  at  Andover-Newton  for 
two  years. 

Sean  Mitcliell,  staff  writer  and  drama 
critic  of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Times  Herald,  was 
the  winner  of  the  $5,000  1979-1980  George 
Jean  Nathan  Award,  the  top  award  for 
dramatic  criticism.  This  is  only  the  second 
time  in  the  twenty-one-year  history  of  the 
award  that  it  has  gone  to  a  critic  "outside  the 
world  of  New  York  drama  reviewing." 

Dr.  William  B.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.H., 
has  been  elected  to  fellowship  in  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Cardiology.  He  is  in  private 
practice  of  cardiology  in  Rochester  and  on 
the  staff  of  Mount  Auburn  Hospital  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  He  was  also  recently  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Heart  Association. 

Robert  V.  Rozelle  left  his  position  as  editor 
oi  Aviation  Quarterly  in  January  to  become  di- 
rector of  public  relations  and  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Gail  /.  Smiley,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
advanced  to  the  newly  created  position  of  as- 
sociate sales  promotion  manager  at  B-F 
Spirits,  a  division  of  Brown-Forman  Distillers 
Corp.,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  South- 
ern Comfort  brand.  She  was  formerly  publi- 
cations editor  for  B-F  Spirits.  She  holds  an 
M.A.  from  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  and  is  a  candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  from  that 
university. 

Former  Brown  dean  Lee  Verstandig 
(Ph.D.),  who  had  been  Sen.  John  H. 
Chafee's  administrative  assistant,  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Reagan  to  be  assist- 
ant secretary  of  transportation  for  gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

^'1        Constance  Hedin  Carlson  (Ph.D.), 
/    J.       the  former  dean  of  Bangor  Com- 
munity College  and  an  English  professor  at 
the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono,  is  the  act- 
ing president  of  the  University  of  Maine  at 
Presque  Isle. 

Peter  R.  Czukor,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is  a 
self-employed  consultant  in  data  processing 
in  the  Bay  Area. 

In  September,  Mark  E.  Banner  was  ap- 
pointed senior  executive  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  of  marketing  operations  for 
Anheuser-Busch  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  had 
been  regional  marketing  coordinator  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Theodore  A.  Del  Donno,  North  Wales,  Pa., 
is  senior  research  scientist  for  Rohn  and  Haas 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Daniel  F.  Grossman  and  Dana  Cook 
Grossman  (see  '73)  report  the  birth  of  their 
second  daughter,  Joanna,  on  June  27.  She 
joins  4-year-oId  Emily.  Dan  graduated,  cum 
laude,  from  Vermont  Law  School  in  May  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar.  He  is 
practicing  law  with  the  Norwich,  Vt.,  firm  of 
Brownell,  Hoyt,  and  Brooks. 

Lynne  Gozonsky  Hodgman.  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  writes  that  she  and  her  husband, 
Dick,  are  enjoying  California  living.  He  is  an 
engineering  manager  at  Intel,  and  she  is  a 
programming  manager  at  Four-Phase.  She 
writes:  "We  are  avid  readers,  and  enjoy  mak- 
ing pottery,  traveling,  food,  and  friends.  I 
saw  Debbie  Dougherty  at  a  word-processing 
conference  in  Minneapolis  this  summer." 
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Stephen  Maflouvki,  Cincinn.iti,  Ohio,  is  a 
freelance  cineniatogr.ipher  who  began  his 
career  as  a  naturalist  while  still  in  iiinior  high 
school.  He  makes  nature  films,  such  as  a  re- 
cent one  on  Canada's  Northwest  Territories, 
showing  the  wildlife  and  plants  that  abound 
in  that  area. 

^^       Dr.  Doimlit  I.  Ahramf,  San  Fran- 
/   ^"       Cisco,  Calif.,  writes:   "Belated  best 
w  ishes  to  the  M.D.  class  of  '75  on  their  5th- 
vear  reunion.  Since  lea\'ing  the  'Med  Sci' 
gang  that  entered  in  1968,  I  spent  five  years 
obtaining  mv  M.D.  from  Stanford,  living  in 
Athens,  Greece,  for  a  summer  and  doing  a 
year  of  clinical  clerkships  in  London.  Sub- 
sequently I  finished  a  residency  program  in 
internal  medicine  at  the  Kaiser  Foundation 
Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  Currently  I  am  a 
fellow  in  hematology-oncology  in  the  Cancer 
Research  Institute  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco,  living  in  the 
Haight,  and  loving  it." 

Laura  Lett  Becker ,  Anderson,  S.C.,  writes, 
"I  am  still  in  South  Carolina,  teaching  in  the 
Clemson  University  history  department,  but 
I  enjoyed  the  chance  to  return  north  this  July 
to  attend  the  summer  institute  on  'Women  in 
American  History,'  held  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versitN'.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  VVoodrow 
Wilson  Foundation  and  NEH,  and  brought 
together  twenty-four  interested  professors 
from  all  over  the  country." 

Po/Zi/  Biiur  and  her  husband,  Morri  Mar- 
kowitz,  of  Concord,  N.H.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  son,  Jonathan  Judah  Bijur-Markowitz, 
on  Oct.  1.  Polly  is  working  on  her  disserta- 
tion in  epidemiology  at  Columbia  University, 
and  Morri  is  a  clinical  research  fellow  in 
pediatric  endocrinology  at  Montefine  Hospi- 
tal. Polly  writes:  "All  three  of  my  senior-year 
roommates  are  in  medicine!  Mamie  Zucker 
graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  this 
year  and  is  interning  at  Cambridge  City 
Hospital.  Beth  Bell  Connors  is  in  her  third  year 
at  Yale  Medical  School,  and  Anne  Mazonson  is 
just  starting  pre-med.  We  were  all  liberal  arts 
majors.  1  guess  that  epitomizes  one  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  '60s  and  the  '80s." 

WiUiarnM.  Brown  and  Nancy  Dahill  were 
married  Sept.  6  in  Huntington, W.  Va.,  and 
are  living  in  Vineland,  N.J.  Last  May,  he  took 
a  new  position  with  the  Dougherty  Brothers 
Company  as  a  project  engineer.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  pharmaceuticals  and 
cosmetic  packaging,  does  custom  injection 
and  blow  molding  of  plastics,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing parts  to  customers'  designs  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  designs.  Nancy  graduated 
from  West  Virginia  University  in  marketing 
and  management  and  last  summer  finished 
her  master's  in  special  education  at  Marshall 
University. 

James  P.  Conley  and  his  wife,  Mary  Ellen, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Carolyn,  on  Aug.  24.  He  is  an  as- 
sistant vice  president  at  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank. 

IV.  Hudson  Cannery,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Cathy,  of  Mount  Laurel,  N.Y.,  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Cynthia  Catherine, 
on  Sept.  17. 

Carolyn  Cymbalak  Foster  (Sc.M.),  who  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  in  pharmacology  from  Rut- 
gers University  Medical  School  last  year,  will 
continue  her  research  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School  in  Philadel- 
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phia.  She  and  her  husband,  David,  live  in 
Milltown,  N.J. 

Melissa  BradforJ  jacohson,  La  Canada, 
Calif.,  is  an  account  executive  in  the  public 
relations  department  of  Lewis  &  Associates, 
a  Los  Angeles-based  public  relations  and  ad- 
vertising firm. 

Robert  Kirk  is  teaching  English  at 
Woodstock  (Conn.)  Academy  and  also  ad- 
vises the  student  newspaper. 

Peter  W.  Szura  reports  on  the  last  few 
years:  He  and  Elaine  M.  Warner  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  were  married  in  September  1976 
and  are  now  living  in  Hilliards,  Pa.  She  is  a 
registered  nurse  at  Butler  County  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  he  works  in  the  family  con- 
struction company,  Warner  &  Warner,  and  is 
a  sales  representative  for  World  Book- 
Childcraft  International.  He  writes  that  he 
has  been  "playing  a  very  rewarding  role  in 
the  local  Roman  Catholic  parish  as  a  CCD 
teacher." 

Christopher  D.  Ulicky  and  Melissa  Lawell 
were  married  last  Aug.  16  and  are  living  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio.  He  is  a  programming  man- 
ager with  Confrol  Data  Corp.  in  Cleveland, 
and  she  is  finishing  her  degree  at  Cleveland 
State  University. 

Fred  Wang  is  vice  president  for  marketing 
of  Wang  Laboratories,  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

David  R.  Weaver,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  re- 
ceived his  M.  Arch,  degree  from  UCLA  in 
1977  and  is  a  licensed  architect  with  his  own 
firm,  David  R.  Weaver,  Architect,  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  also  teaches  architectural  design 
at  area  universities. 

'7'2       Dr.  Robert  R.  Alexander  ('76  M.D.) 
/  vJ       and  his  wife,  Chris,  wrote  last  De- 
cember that  "we  are  enjoying  our  six- 
month-old  daughter,  Margaret  Elizabeth, 
and  our  new  home  in  Nahant,  Mass."  Rob  is 
working  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  at 
the  East  Boston-Winthrop  Counseling  Cen- 
ter and  Lindemann  Mental  Health  Center. 
He  is  also  a  fellow  in  psychiatry  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and  a  student  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Deborah  Boiven  Brennan,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.Y.,  reports  that  she  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  at  Citibank  last  November  and  is 
"developing  new  products  for  the  bank." 

George  Alexander  Claflin  and  1st  Lt. 
Frances  Marion  Wentworth,  USAF  (see  '74), 
were  married  Sept.  18  in  Burlington,  Mass., 
where  they  are  living.  Attending  the  wed- 
ding were  her  mother,  Lillian  Hicock  Went- 
worth '35,  and  his  parents,  Robert  Claflin  '45 
and  Janet  Cameron  Claflin  '45,  Teddi/  Wilster 
'75,  Carol  Norris  Broivn  '74,  Christine  Anderson 
'74,  best  man  Richard  Fulljames,  usher  Daryl 
Hazel,  Heather  Claflin  '77,  Peter  Blatnian  '74, 
Stei'cFink,  Fran  Mullen  Fink  '74,  Stei'e  Myerow, 
jeffYablong,  and  Janet  Wagner  Hazel  '75. 
George  is  a  geologist  with  Haley  &  Aldrich, 
engineers,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Michael  Kenny  has  joined  the  Freedom 
National  Bank  of  New  York  City  as  vice  pres- 
ident and  counsel,  with  responsibilities  in 
corporate  banking  and  regulatory  matters. 
He  previously  served  as  assistant  counsel 
and  executive  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  banks  of  the  New  York  State  Banking  De- 
partment. His  law  degree  is  from  Harvard. 

Dana  Cook  Grossman  and  Daniel  f . 
Grossman  (see  '71),  East  Thetford,  Vt.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  second  daughter,  Joanna, 


on  June  27.  She  joins  4-year-old  Emily.  Dan. 
is  director  of  information  services  at  Alice 
Peck  Day  Memorial  Hospital  in  Lebanon, 
N.H.  (where  both  girls  were  born).  She  is  re 
sponsible  for  public  relations  and  publica- 
tions for  this  community  hospital.  Dana  we 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Dartmouth  Aliimi 
Magazine. 

Michael  Malloy  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  re- 
port the  birth  of  their  son,  Colin,  on  Nov.  'i 
They  have  a  daughter,  Bonnie,  2.  Mike 
writes,  "We've  moved  to  St.  Cloud,  Minn, 
where  I'm  now  working  for  Brown  Boveri  . 
assistant  project  manager." 

Gary  Melillo  and  his  wife,  Sharon,  of 
North  Plainfield,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Christiana  Joy,  on  Nov.  11. 
They  have  a  son,  Michael,  1.  Gary  is  a  corr 
puter  engineer  with  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Last  fall  Kei'in  Morley  joined  the  staff  o 
theNrais  Record  in  Marshall,  N.C.,  as  a  par 
time  staff  writer  covering  regular  news 
events,  writing  feature  articles,  and  occa- 
sional profiles.  He  had  lived  in  Hot  Spring 
N.C.,  where  he  operated  a  cafe  and  recre- 
ational center,  and  later  worked  as  directoi 
for  the  Madison  County  Recreation  Depart 
ment. 

Anthony  C.  O'Farrell  (Ph.D.),  professo 
of  mathematics  at  St.  Patrick's  College,  in 
Maynooth,  Ireland,  is  visiting  professor  in 
analysis  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  a 
Storrs  this  year. 

Peter  I.  Olver.  Golden  Valley,  Minn.,  i 
an  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  th 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  and  his  wife, 
Cherzad  Shakiban  (see  '79),  have  a  daughter 
Parizad  June,  1. 

Lillian  Lini  Quon  and  her  husband,  Pe 
Quon,  Jr.,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Peter  Lim,  on  Oct 
26.  His  honorary  godmother  is  Linda  Chen. 
Both  Lillian  and  Peter  are  attorneys  for  tht 
California  Department  of  Justice  in  San 
Diego  and  are  active  in  the  Pan  Asian  Law 
yers  Association  of  San  Diego  (he  is  a  past 
president)  and  in  the  Union  of  Pan  Asian 
Communities  (he  is  a  member  of  the  hoard 
directors).  They  spent  some  time  in  Londc 
and  Paris  last  summer  with  Linda  Chen  am 
Terry  Pellmar. 

Phyllis  Gizellc  Rabineau  (A.M.)  is  custo 
dian  of  collections  at  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Chicago.  Her  feather  e> 
hibit  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  Field 
Museum  was  in  San  Francisco  this  fall  ano 
winter  at  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  exhibit  included  emu  shoes, 
feathered  oversize  shoes  v\orn  by  a  wester 
Australian  medicine  man  at  night  in  the 
enemy  camp  to  cast  a  spell  to  discourage 
fighting  back,  and  a  northern  California 
"medicine"  woman's  headband  made  witl 
sixty-nine  hummingbird  breast  skins  by  th 
Karok  tribe. 

Lt.  Christopher  Alan  Sales  (USN)  and 
Michele  Miller  were  married  on  Feb.  13  an 
are  temporarily  living  in  Durham,  N.C.  Ch: 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  stationed  in 
Naples,  Italy.  He  has  resigned  his  commis 
sion  effective  July  1981,  when  he  and 
Michele,  a  Duke  alumna,  plan  to  move  to  tf 
West  Coast. 

Bradford  H.  Warner  has  been  named  vii 
president  in  the  investment  division  at  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  He  and  his 
wife,  Pamela,  live  in  Scituate,  Mass. 


^4        F.  Gregory  Aheni,  Providence,  has 
/i       been  named  a  manager  in  the  trust 
imestment  division  of  Industrial  Na- 
il Bank  in  Providence,  where  he  is  re- 
,f  isible  for  the  business  development  de- 
Kment  of  the  division.  Previously  he  was 
k  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  National 
Ie<.  He  is  president  of  the  Traveler's  Aid 
'  1 1\  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  director  of  the 
h  Hill  Center  in  Providence. 
I  ii   Jeffrey  Austerlttz  (78  M.D.)  and 
111  L.  Sherman  were  married  Dec.  28  in 
ning  Chapel  and  are  living  in  Provi- 
1    where  he  is  completing  his  third-year 
k my  at  Roger  Williams  General  Hospi- 
iht'  is  employed  by  the  Metropolitan 
1  ing  Nurse  Association. 
]ohii  B.  Blum,  an  assistant  professor  of 
nic  science  and  engineering  at  Rutgers 
I  iMty,  is  also  the  program  director  and 
^Ity  advisor  of  the  newly  dedicated  Glenn 
lowatt  Laboratory  for  Electronic  Ceram- 
esearch  in  the  department  of  ceramics  at 
;ers.  John,  Penny  Nixon  Blum,  and  their 
hter,  Jennifer,  are  living  in  East 
iswick,  N.J. 

Sally  Delong  Bolmer  is  a  postdoctoral  as- 
te  in  the  nutrition  and  food  science  de- 
-nent  of  MIT.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
igical  chemistry  from  the  Pennsylvania 
University  College  of  Medicine  at  Her- 
in  1979.  While  at  Hershey,  she  assisted 
e  development  of  a  cancer-detection 
ry  that  the  Warner-Lambert  Company 
since  been  licensed  to  develop  further.  If 
essful  and  if  approved  by  the  FDA, 
ner-Lambert  could  market  the  test  com- 
:ially. 

John  W.  Brennan,  Jr.,  and  Joan  Elizabeth 
y  were  married  Oct.  4  in  Norwichtown, 
n.,  and  are  living  in  Foxboro,  Mass.  He  is 
isician  with  Omega  Industries,  of 
gewater,  Mass. 

Samuel  j.  Docknn'ich  and  Laurie  A.  Hart 
)rgetown  79)  were  married  in  Wood- 
ge.  Conn.,  on  Aug.  9  and  are  living  in 
den.  Conn.  Sam  is  general  manager  of 
England  Cycle  Sales,  Inc.,  and  Laurie  is 
ingual  case  worker  for  Info  Line  of  New 
en.  John  HoUyday  was  best  man  at  the 
ding.  Also  in  attendance  were  Michael 
iman,  Julia  Vrooman,  jose^^h  Halloran, 
rill  Cohen,  and  Thomas  Vienneau  73. 
Step^hen  Cary  Drew  and  Margaret  Maire 
Ipine  were  married  Dec.  19  in  Tucson, 
.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
de  Island,  and  she  is  a  graduate  of 
ona  State  University  and  the  American 
luate  School  of  International  Manage- 
t,  in  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Gary  W.  Ellson  and  Patricia  Bailey,  a  pro- 
onal  writer,  were  married  on  Aug.  30  in 
dletown,  Ohio,  and  are  living  in  Colum- 
Ohio.  He  is  a  realtor  with  C.  V.  Perry 
Co.,  of  Columbus.  Attending  the  wed- 
were  Laurel  Ellson  79,  Judith  Ellson 
le  76,  Robert  M.  Smche  76,  and  Thomas 
eahey  73. 

Steven  H.  Feinsilver  (77  M.D.),  East  Palo 
Calif.,  is  a  fellow  in  pulmonary 
icine  at  Stanford  University  Medical 
:er. 

Edward  A.  Herbert,  Portland,  Oreg., 
;s  that  after  "working  the  street"  with 
ortland  Police  Bureau  for  five  years,  he 
iw  working  in  the  personnel  office,  hir- 
lew  police  officers.  His  wife,  Beverly, 


counsels  youth  at  the  nearby  Youth  Service 
Center. 

Michael  Lukens  (Ph.D.)  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  religious  studies  at  St.  Norbert  Col- 
lege, in  De  Pere,  Wis. 

Ann  Band  McClcnahan  and  David  Har- 
man  LeBreton  were  married  Oct.  4  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  She  is  an  account  supervisor  with 
Earle  Palmer  Brown  &  Associates,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  advertising  agency.  He  is  an 
editor  with  F-D-C  Reports,  a  health-care- 
industry  trade  publication  in  Washington. 

Maureen  McConagln/,  operations  super- 
visor with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
office  in  Sumter,  S.C.,  was  named  Sumter's 
Young  Career  Woman  for  1980  by  the  Sumter 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  last 
November.  She  and  her  husband,  Robert 
Thunell,  a  professor  of  marine  geology  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  live  in  Colum- 
bia. 

William  Peipcello  (Ph.D.,  '73  A.M.),  as- 
sociate professor  of  classics  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, has  been  named  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Last  year  he  was  instrumental  in 
restoring  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  Philadel- 
phia public  schools. 

Karin  Scholle,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived her  M.S.  in  education  and  a  school 
psychology  certificate  from  Pace  University 
in  New  York  City  in  1976.  After  teaching  for 
three  years  at  Wrentham  (Mass.)  State 
School  for  the  Retarded,  she  is  now  working 
as  a  school  psychcilogist  with  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.  She  writes:  "My  job  is  in  a 
special  school  for  deaf  and  hearing-impaired 
children.  I'm  really  enjoying  the  new  world 
of  sign  language  and  hope  to  stay  with  this 
specialty  for  a  long  time." 

jeffrexj  Schwartz,  Brookline,  Mass.,  former 
director  of  planning  at  the  Merrimack  Valley 
Health  Planning  Council,  has  become  deputy 
director  of  the  council.  He  also  assists  the 
agency  with  management  and  personnel 
functions. 

Douglas  R.  Shaeffer,  Kettering,  Ohio,  has 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Ensley,  Eilerman  & 
Turrell,  in  Dayton. 

Don  P.  Tecklcnburg  and  Linda  Stroomer 
Tecklenbiirg  '76,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  report  the 
birth  of  their  second  child,  Lisa  Ann,  on 
Christmas  Day.  Don  is  working  as  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

Timothy  Vogel  and  Pauli  Juneau  were 
married  Aug.  31  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  where 
they  are  living.  He  is  a  staff  attorney  with 
Legal  Aid  of  Central  Michigan.  Attending  the 
wedding  were  jim  Zeckliauser,  jerry  Norton 
'75,  John  Paul  '75,  Carol  Norris  Brown,  Carl 
Broum,  and  Diane  Rogers  Montgomery.  Tim 
and  Pauli  "welcome  correspondence  at  730 
West  Shiawassee,  Lansing  48915." 

1st.  Lt.  Frances  Marion  Wentworth,  USAF, 
and  George  Alexander  Claflin  (see  '73)  were 
married  Sept.  28,  in  Burlington,  Mass., 
where  they  are  living.  For  a  list  of  attendants, 
see  the  note  on  George  in  '73. 

John].  Wilczak  n,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
writes,  "Since  leaving  the  hallowed  halls  of 
Brunonia,  I've  been  fortunate  enough  to 
travel  in  the  Far  East:  Hong  Kong,  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  Singapore,  Indonesia  on  and 
off  for  eight  months.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Golden  Buddha  in  Bangkok,  I  met  a 
young  Thai  lad  with,  of  all  things,  a  Brown 
University  shirt  on.  It  really  helped  me  rem- 
inisce. 1  spent  some  time  in  Cairo  and  on  to 


Columbia  Business  School  for  an  M.B.A.  in 
finance.  As  a  marketing  consultant  for  Gen- 
eral Electric,  I  currently  travel  to  such  exotic 
places  as  Tyler,  Texas,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Norfolk,  Va.,  although  trips  to  Los  Angeles, 
Dallas,  Houston,  ancl  Miami  have  made  such 
palatable." 

David  Wilkin  (Ph.D.)  is  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  French  at  the 
College  of  Wooster  (Ohio). 

^C       EduHird  A.  Frongillo,  jr.,  and  Mar- 
/  \J       guerite  F.  Knebel  were  married  in 
December  and  are  living  in  Brooktondale, 
N.Y.,  with  "three  cats  and  varying  numbers 
of  goats  (presently  two  pregnant  females)." 
Ed  received  his  M.S.  in  nutritional  sciences  at 
Cornell  University,  where  he  is  working  as 
an  extension  associate.  Their  address  is  10 
Bailor  Rd.,  Brooktondale  14817. 

John  j.  Glade  II  and  Francesca  Lupinacci 
were  married  Oct.  4  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
where  they  are  living.  He  is  a  product  de- 
velopment manager  at  THINK,  Inc.,  and  she 
is  employed  at  Daseke  and  Co. 

Anthony  E.  Higgms  and  Eileen  M.  Hod- 
son,  of  North  Bend,  Wash.,  were  married  on 
July  26  "before,  among  others,  a  veritable 
plethora  of  Brunonians."  Ushers  included 
Rich  Callahan  and  Todd  Abraham  '76;  also  in  at- 
tendance were/iH'  Graiise,  Chris  Gallo,  and 
Dr.  Peter  Pickens,  all  '74;  £s(iy  Robinski  Pickens 
and  Bill  "Boosch"  Barheosch,  both  '76;  jay  Ab- 
raliaii  '78;  and  Barry  Whittnkcr,  Paul  Farrell, 
RayRzasa,  Phil  Zahodinkin,  Oliver  Mading,  and 
Connie  Murphy  Mading,  all  75.  "A  grand  time 
was  had  by  all."  Tony  also  writes,  "After 
completing  my  M.B.A.  at  Columbia,  I  took  a 
position  with  INA  (Insurance  Company  of 
North  America),  and  they  moved  us  way  out 
here  to  the  glorious  Northwest.  Come  on  by 
for  a  visit." 

Edgar  Hopkins,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  a 
manufacturing-systems-procedure  analyst 
with  the  Sybron  Corp.,  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  Rochester. 

Robert  Kotzen  (Sc.M.),  Nutley,  N.J.,  is  an 
instructor  of  mathematics  at  the  Camden 
campus  of  Rutgers  University. 

Ro.ss  Krummel  recently  joined  Phillips 
Petroleum  as  an  exploration  geologist/geo- 
physicist  in  its  western  division  and  will  be 
parhcipating  in  the  development  of  new  drill- 
ing sites  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  West 
Coast,  and  all  of  Alaska.  He  is  based  in  the 
company's  Denver  office.  He  writes,  "I  liter- 
ally crossed  paths  recently  with  Peter 
Krumhansl ,  another  geology  major,  who  is  an 
exploration  geophysicist  with  Amoco  Oil  Co. 
in  Denver." 

Rt*d'rf  B.  Liifkm,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif., 
writes  that  "I'm  involved  with  the  film  in- 
dustry here  in  West  Los  Angeles  as  a  resident 
in  diagnostic  radiology  at  UCLA  Medical 
Center." 

Ward].  Mazzucco,  Danbury,  Conn.,  re- 
ports that  he  has  just  been  admitted  to  the 
Florida  bar.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  Danbury 
law  firm  of  Bliss  &  Mazzucco. 

Douglas  A.  Pettis  and  his  wife,  Julie,  of 
North  Providence,  R.I.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Andrew  Douglas,  on  May  19, 
1980.  Doug  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
with  the  former  Providence  city  solicitor, 
Ronald  H.  Glantz,  under  the  name  of  Glantz 
and  Pettis  in  Providence. 

Robert  j.  Riibeor  and  Linda  Miller  were 
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married  July  1"?  in  Chester,  N.).,  and  are  liv- 
ing in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  is  a  painting 
contractor  and  vice  president  of  A  ci  B  Paint- 
ing. She  is  a  special  education  teacher  with 
the  Hartord  County  (Md.)  Board  ot  Educa- 
tion. 

7^      Ktt'in  Aiidersciii  is  a  business  writer 
/  O       with  the.Wrcs-SMr-Ut'Wii  in 
Monroe,  La.  He  previouslv  worked  tor  the 
West  Memphis  (Ark.)  Ez'etung  Timcf  as  a  re- 
porter. 

Kii'm  T.  Burkt:  has  been  named  an  as- 
sociate in  the  life  and  group  insurance  divi- 
sion of  San  Diego-based  John  Burnham  and 
Co.  Kevin  previouslv  held  positions  with  the 
American  Broadcasting  Companv  and  ENI 
Corp.,  both  of  San  Diego.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Cvstic  Fibrosis  Foundation  and  Com- 
bined Health  Agencies  Drive.  He  and  his 
wife,  Helen  Sorns  Burke,  live  in  San  Diego, 
where  she  is  a  full-time  mother  to  their  two 
children,  Dustin,  2,  and  Colleen,  1. 

Alfred  Cuilhmme.  ]r.  (Ph.D.,  72  A.M.)  is 
serNing  this  vear  as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Xavier  University,  in 
\ew  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  Stanley  Hcehberg  and  Nanette  C. 
Harvev  were  married  Aug.  24  in  the  Post  Col- 
lege chapel  in  New  York  City  and  are  living 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  serving  his 
internship  at  a  Rochester  hospital.  She  is  a 
third-vear  student  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and  a  graduate 
of  Trinitv  College. 

Dr.  Stephen  London  completed  his  medi- 
cal training  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in 
1979  and  is  a  general  practitioner  with  Health 
Associates  of  Provincetown,  Mass. 

nomas  H.  Luxon  and  Nancy  Ellen  Gray 
were  married  July  27  in  Evanston,  111.,  and 
are  living  in  Lake  Forest,  111.,  where  he  is  a 
teacher  of  English  at  Lake  Forest  Academy, 
and  she  is  a  publications  production  manager 
with  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists  in  Chicago. 

Robert  MeLean  U  and  Susan  Johnson  Mc- 
Lean, Philadelphia,  are  parents  of  their  first 
child,  Clare,  born  Dec.  7. 

David  Carl  Olson,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  is 
manager  of  Maxine  Klein's  Little  Flags 
Theatre  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  is  an  actor, 
singer,  and  choreographer  as  well.  He  has 
also  opened  a  music  studio  in  downtown 
Boston  with  a  pianist,  and  is  teaching  vocal 
technique  and  repertoire.  He  is  continuing 
his  studies  with  Clara  Shear  and  David  Brock 
and  is  giving  concerts  throughout  the  met- 
ropolitan Boston  area. 

The  Rev.  Terry  A.  Schmttt  was  installed 
as  the  pastor  of  Tinicum  (Pa.)  United  Church 
of  Christ  last  October.  He  received  his  master 
of  divinity  degree  from  Eden  Seminary. 

Linda  Stroomer  Tecklenhurg  and  Don  P. 
Tecklenburg  (see  74),  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  report 
the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Lisa  Ann,  on 
Christmas  Day. 

^^      Edward  S.  Annunziato  and  EUssa 
/   /        /.  Goodman  were  married  on  March 
30,  1980,  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  and  are  living  in 
New  York  City.  Michael  Goodman  74  and  jan 
Zlotmck  were  ushers.  Also  in  attendance 
were  Rich  Hand,  Mike  Murphy,  Mike  Sherman, 
Elisabeth  Szalow,  and  Ken  O'Keefe  76.  Elissa  is 
in  her  final  year  at  New  York  College  of 
Pediatric  Medicine.  Ed  graduated  from  Van- 
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derbilt  Universitv  School  of  Law  in  May, 
where  he  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Vnnderbilt  Laie  Rei<ieu',  and  is  associated  with 
the  \aw  firm  of  Simpson  Thacher  &  Bartlett  in 
New  York  City. 

Lisa  Bird  received  a  master's  degree  in 
bibliography  and  textual  criticism  from  Leeds 
(England)  Universitv  last  Sept.  23.  She  has 
continued  to  work  in  the  English  department 
at  Leeds  as  a  research  assistant  to  Dr.  John 
Horden,  director  of  the  department's  Insti- 
tute of  Bibliography  and  Textual  Criticism. 

]odi  Nan  Boren  and  Stuart  Monroe  Scarff 
were  married  Oct.  10  in  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
and  are  living  in  Chicago.  She  is  a  callig- 
rapher  and  graphic  designer  with  Cur- 
riculum Innovations,  an  educational  publish- 
ing company  in  Highland  Park,  111.  He  is  a 
DC  9  pilot  with  Republic  Airlines  and  is 
based  in  Chicago.  Their  departure  from  the 
wedding  reception  was  made  by  hot-air  bal- 
loon. 

Pamela  Bower,  West  Acton,  Mass.,  taught 
classes  in  drawing,  printmaking,  and  clay 
sculpture  at  the  Groton  Center  for  the  Arts 
last  fall. 

Thomas  C.  Celliipica  and  Ruth  Ann  Porter 
were  married  Sept.  13  in  Portland,  Maine, 
and  are  living  in  South  Portland.  He  is  a 
graduate  student  in  business  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Maine.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Casco  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  as 
manager  of  its  Westbrook  branch. 

Susan  L.  Groll  and  Theodore  /.  Langevin 
were  married  June  29  in  Baldwin,  N.Y.,  and 
are  living  in  Chester,  Conn.  Sue,  who  retains 
her  maiden  name,  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  Madison,  where  she  also  received  her 
M.S.  Ted  is  electrical  engineering  manager 
with  GBR  Ltd.  in  Chester.  In  attendance  at 
the  wedding  were  Gail  Forstyth-Vail  lb,  Mary 
Ellen  Case,  Steven  F.  KiUough  '78,  Florence  Seid 
Harff  '49,  mother  of  the  bride,  and  Charles  K. 
Seid,  jr.  '48. 

Lt.  iig.)  Justine  Glynn,  USN,  completed 
the  lawyers'  military  justice  course  at  the 
Naval  Justice  School  in  Newport,  R.I.,  last 
fall. 

Michael  E.  Klchm,  New  York  City,  is  trea- 
surer of  the  New  York  City  office  of  General 
Motors  Corporation.  He  received  his  M.B.A. 
from  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Graduate 
Business  Administration  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege last  June.  He  writes:  "Unfortunately,  to 
my  chagrin,  according  to  Lisa  Birnbach's 
Preppy  Handbook,  Dartmouth  is  no  more 
preppy  than  Brown  .  .  .  Guess  I'll  have  to  go 
for  a  doctorate  at  Duke." 

Wendy  L.  Klein  is  the  flute  teacher  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Conservatory  of  Music,  whose 
director  is  Leslie  Kenney  '79.  Last  month 
Wendy  presented  a  recital  that  featured 
music  by  local  composers  Molly  Riiggles  '77, 
jane  Carey  '79,  and  John  Schwabanland.  The 
second  half  of  the  program  consisted  of  a 
selection  of  jazz  pieces.  She  is  also  a  student 
at  Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Boston. 

Charles  Maze  and  his  wife,  Maureen,  live 
in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  where  he  is  youth 
and  program  director  with  the  New  Canaan 
YMCA.  She  is  a  senior  systems  engineer 
with  General  Foods  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Victor  H.  Polk,  jr.,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School  in  June 
and  is  an  instructor  at  the  University  of 


Miami  School  of  Law  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
where  he  is  teaching  courses  in  conflict  of 
laws,  federal  jurisdiction,  and  legal  writing 

Lauren  jill  Ressler  and  Joel  Sidney  Rub! 
were  married  Oct.  5  in  Waterbury-,  Conn, 
She  is  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  News  Record  i 
New  York  City,  and  he  is  associated  with  tY 
law  firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield  and  Wood 
New  York  Cit>'. 

Loreina  Santos  Silva  (Ph.D.),  a  former  a 
sistant  dean  at  Brown,  is  a  professor  of  liter 
ture  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
Mayaguez.  She  coordinated  the  First  His- 
panic Congress  of  Women's  Creativity, 
which  was  held  last  November  in  Mayague 

7ft  David  W.  Babson,  Stamford,  Coru 
/  O  is  working  for  Soil  Systems,  Inc. 
in  its  Wilmington,  Del.,  office.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  field  laboratory  for  S.S.I.'s  h 
torical  archaeology  excavations  along  the 
Wilmington  Boulevard  right-of-way.  He 
writes  that  he  "would  like  to  hear  from  an 
of  the  members  of  the  anthropology  D.U.C 
particularly  those  who  graduated  in  '78;  I  v 
answer  any  and  all  letters."  Address:  202 
Slice  Dr.,  Stamford  06907. 

Richard  /.  Baiierfeld.  New  York  City, 
writes  that  in  June  1979  he  was  made  stafl 
assistant  for  community  services  in  the  Di 
sion  for  Mission  in  North  America  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  In  April  198 
he  left  that  job  and  worked  for  four  monti 
in  Bethel,  VVest  Germany,  for  an  inshtute  ( 
ing  for  epileptics.  He  is  now  a  first-year  si 
dent  at  Columbia  University  Law  School.  . 

Karen  Berlin,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y 
writes:  "Apres  avoir  voyage  et  etudie  en 
Europe  pendant  pres  de  quatre  mois,  je 
travaille  comme  I'artiste  graphique  pour  1 
Lookout,  un  journal  de  Hopewell  Junction 

Stei'en  Cramer  and  Bonnie  ]ean  MaeW'hi 
ney  were  married  Aug.  31  at  the  Universitx 
Rochester  and  are  living  in  Medford,  Mas 
He  is  a  biomedical  research  engineer  at  A 
con  Corporation,  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

MarleneN.  Fantuechio,  La  JoIIa,  Calif., 
senior  systems  programmer  at  Marketing '. 
sources  International  Corporation,  in  La 
Jolla. 

Cathy  Golden  is  living  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  studying  for  her  master's  in  e( 
cation  at  Harvard. 

Raymond  P.  Martin  and  Andrea  Jan  V\ 
coxen  were  married  Jan.  3  in  Sidney,  Ohi 
where  they  are  living.  She  is  a  graduate  o 
Kansas  University.  Present  at  the  weddin 
were  best  man  Phil  Martin  '76,  Tim  Driscol 
'77,  Kevin  Crook,  and  Stei'e  Kurtz. 

Annette  L.  Nazareth.  New  York  Cit\-, 
ports  that  she  will  graduate  from  Columb 
Law  School  this  May  and  in  September  w 
be  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Davis, 
Polk,  and  Wardwell  in  New  York  City.  Wh 
in  law  school  she  has  served  as  book  re\it 
editor  for  the  Columbia  lournal  of  Transnatioi 
Law  and  was  named  a  Harlan  Fiske  Stone 
Scholar. 

lames  M.  Quinn,  Wayne,  N.J.,  is  distr    f: 
sales  manager  for  Pepsi  Cola  in  West 
Caldwell,  N.J.,  He  writes:  "1  have  been  wc    ;..- 
ing  here  for  two  vears,  and  Brown  has  ani 
will  have  a  definite  effect  on  my  future  wi 
the  company.  Friends  and  Kappa  Sigs  fee 
free  to  stop  by." 

Denise  C.  Schiavone  and  David  Allan 


\)odruff  were  married  last  May  24  at  Boston 
(liege  Law  School  and  are  living  in  New- 
ti,  Mass.  Father  Howard  V.  O'Shea  per- 
tnied  the  ceremony-  In  attendance  were 
Mh-lc  Eisoii  '77,  Annette  Nazareth,  Lynn 
^  luinson-Pandiscio  '77,  Mark  Pandiscw  '77, 
'  >■'.  Brook  Pyle,  Robert  Tse  '7b,  Lmz  Valcnte 

I  V),  and  lolvt  Waieulonis. 

\  lark  Snnth  and  Lynette  Marie  Cuthbert- 

1  vv  ere  married  Sept.  27  in  Allentown,  Pa., 

,  cie  they  are  living.  He  is  in  the  sales  pro- 

gm  with  Luria  Steel  Co.,  in  Bethlehem, 

F  ,  and  she  is  a  part-time  graduate  student 

1  high  University  and  teaches  in  the  Park- 
„J  School  District. 

jiidith  Lea  Wainger  and  William  Johnson 
vre  married  Oct.  4  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
a  li\'ing  in  Providence,  where  he  is  presi- 
dit  ot  Martin  Industries. 

'  Q       Bailey  M.  Aldrcd  and  John  Rooke 
i  J       were  married  Sept.  20  in  Bar- 
-  ;tcin,  R.l.  He  is  a  cattle  rancher  in  Walden, 
Lo. 
Llinstina  A.  Belew  is  a  second-year  law 
li  nt  at  Tulane  University  Law  School,  in 
A  (.Orleans. 

h'hainia  Bergmans,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
i;  orking  in  energy  conservation  for  Pacific 
C-  &  Electric  Co.  She  writes  that  "I  have 
S'd  ^^everal  classmates  since  moving  to  the 
B  Area." 

\ancy  Calhoun  is  teaching  fourth  grade  at 
rt  \  School  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  com- 
:  iiij;  her  master's  degree  at  Southern 
Cinecticut  State  College. 

Jonathan  Cliiel  and  Judith  Aim  jacoby  were 
'  liid  Aug.  17  in  North  Hollywood,  Calif., 
lie  living  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mitehell 
•i  'SO  was  best  man.  Also  attending  the 
IJing  were  Prof.  Edward  Beiser,  Reuven 
.'..),  Andrew  Tavel  '78,  Anthony  Sloss,  and 
II. I  Penu  '82.  Jonathan  is  a  second-year 
.:  lint  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Judy  is 

I  iij;  time  off  from  graduate  school,  work- 

II  .11  the  Boston  Children's  Museum.  She 

n  n  ceived  her  master's  in  comparahve  lit- 
Li  lire  from  Harvard. 

Meln'sa  Atine  Corcoran,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
'  ilucts  research  in  the  creative  consulta- 
1]  held  for  Dean  Quinby,  of  Rochester. 

Colleen  Ann  Doyle  anci  Raymond  F. 
Cirleston  were  married  Sept.  6  in  Hopkin- 
tt,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Vernon,  Conn. 
S  IS  a  claims  adjuster  for  Liberty  Mutual 
li  irance  Co.,  in  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
h-Tu  he  is  a  claims  supervisor. 

Beth  Dyer,  St.  Louis,  received  her  M.A. 
iriublic  administration  from  St.  Louis  Uni- 

ht\'  in  January. 

Leslie  Kenney  is  director  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
lai  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Providence. 

Peter  Lycurgus,  New  York  City,  is  a  con- 
stant with  the  Diebold  Group  in  New  York 
C'.  He  received  his  M.B.A.  from  the  Whar- 
Ic  School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
P'Rsylvania  last  year. 

Judith  L.  Nielsen  (M.A.T.)  is  teaching 
Elfish  at  Cheshire  (Conn.)  Academy. 

Michael  M.  Oleksak  is  with  the  First  Na- 
tal Bank  of  Boston.  Last  fall,  he  served  as 
tf  French  interpreter  for  the  deputy  mayor 
o);aris  and  the  mayor  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
l^ii,  at  a  dinner  in  Boston  hosted  by  Mayor 
K  m  White  for  thirty-six  visiting  mayors 
fri  around  the  world. 

Karen  L.  Potvin,  Cambridge,  Mass., 


writes:  "1  have  been  working  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  in  Boston  since  before 
Commencement  and  continue  to  toil  there  as 
an  editorial  assistant.  If  is  a  fascinating  place 
to  work  and  has  motivated  me  to  go  back  to 
school  and  study  all  those  subjects  I  never 
took  at  Brown.  Medical  school  is  a  distinct 
(though  distant)  possibility.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  Brown  people  with  whom  I've  lost 
touch  since  leaving  Providence."  Address:  16 
Trowbridge  St.,  Apt.  25,  Cambridge  02138. 

Judith  G.  Schaiiblnit  and  Gary  Siegel  were 
married  Sept.  13  in  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  and  are 
living  in  Boston,  where  he  is  working  on  his 
master's  in  environmental  engineering  at 
Northeastern  University.  She  is  an  applica- 
tions engineer  associate  with  AVCO  Everett 
Metalworking  Lasers,  in  Somerville,  Mass. 

Chehrzad  Shakiban  (Ph.D.),  Golden  Val- 
ley, Minn.,  is  teaching  mathematics  part- 
time  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  she 
and  her  husband,  Peter  /.  Olver  (see  '73),  are 
taking  care  of  their  daughter,  Parizadjune,  1. 

Robert  Shorb  is  a  project  manager  with 
OMNI  Construction,  Inc.,  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Edward  F.  Smith  III,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a 
stockbroker  with  Burgess  and  Leith,  Inc.,  in 
Boston.  He  writes,  "1  see  a  lot  of  classmates 
in  my  travels." 

/.  Michael  Tracy  is  an  M.B.A.  candidate  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  Business  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  is  planning  for  a 
career  in  entrepreneurial  management. 

Scott  Westerfield,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is  a 
markehng  representative  for  a  track  and  field 
equipment  manufacturer,  Ampro  Corpora- 
tion, in  Anaheim. 

O /^       Frederick  S.  Armstrong  is  the  ad- 
\j\J       ministrative  assistant  at  the  Provi- 
dence Opera  Theater. 

Bruce  H.  Clark,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  is  a 
marketing  assistant  for  a  small  educational 
publishing  firm  in  Pleasantville,  N.Y.  He  is 
living  at  home  and  writes,  "Send  money,  or 
mail." 

Patricia  Daniels  (Sc.M.),  Brciokline, 
Mass.,  is  a  consultant  on  organizational  pro- 
cedures for  both  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions and  also  gives  seminars  in  time  man- 
agement. 

Timothy  F.  Hogan  (Ph.D.,  '76  Sc.M.),  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  is  employed  at  David  W.  Taylor 
Naval  Research  and  Development  Company, 
in  Bethesda,  Md. 

S.  r.  loshi,  Providence,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  classics  at  Brown,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  H.  P.  Lovecraft:  Four 
Decades  of  Criticism  (Athens,  Ohio:  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Press,  1980).  This  volume  also  con- 
tains works  by  Barton  L.  St.  Arniand  '65  ('66 
A.M.,  '68  Ph.D.),  professor  of  English  at 
Brown,  and  Peter  Cannon  '74  A.M. 

Elise  Lewin  is  enrolled  in  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram in  clinical  psychology  at  New  York 
University. 

Ellen  Melnick  and  Marc  Broion  were  mar- 
ried on  Dec.  21  in  New  York  and  are  living  in 
Providence,  where  Ellen  is  in  her  second  year 
of  the  Brown  medical  program,  and  Marc  is 
completing  his  master's  degree  in  computer 
science. 

Udayan  Mohanty  (Ph.D.,  '78  Sc.M.)  is  a 
research  associate  in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego. 


DEATHS 


by  lay  Butera 


Helen  W.  Traver  '03,  Brooklyn,  Conn.; 
Dec.  15,  1973.  There  are  no  immediate  sur- 
vivors. 

Sarah  Fearney  Tabberner  '08,  South 
Attleboro,  Mass.;  Jan.  3.  Survivors  include 
her  daughter,  Florence  Wing,  West  Shore, 
Poison,  Mont.  59860;  and  three  other 
daughters,  Ruth  Treen,  Alma  Tingley,  and 
Doris  Williams. 

Ralph  Weeden  Reckling  '10,  Baltimore,  an 
educator  in  the  city  school  system  for  forty- 
six  years,  retiring  in  1956;  Feb.  24.  Mr.  Reck- 
ling was  a  teacher  for  thirty-five  years  and 
principal  for  eleven  years  at  Douglas  High 
School.  He  held  a  master's  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia and  had  also  studied  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Survivors  include  his 
daughter,  Hermione  Hardin,  6225  Woodcrest 
Ave.,  Baltimore  21209;  and  a  great-niece, 
Cynthia  Harry  '75.  Mr.  Reckling  was  pre- 
deceased by  his  son,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Reckling, 
]r.  '34. 

Dr.  Ernest  Merrill  Daland  '12,  Brewster, 
Mass.,  a  former  Boston  surgeon,  widely  rec- 
ognized for  his  career  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  victims,  retired  since  1970;  Feb.  24. 
From  1927  to  1959,  Dr.  Daland  was  chief- 
of-staff  at  Pondville  State  Cancer  Hospital.  A 
colleague  once  said  of  him:  "He  has  done 
more  than  almost  any  man  to  make  expert 
treatment  of  cancer  available  at  nominal  or 
no  cost  to  needy  Massachusetts  residents."  A 
1918  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Dr.  Daland  later  returned  to  Harvard  as  an 
instructor  of  surgery.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  a  recipient  of 
the  division's  distinguished  service  award. 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors  include  his 
daughter,  Nancy  Blakesley,  47  Governor 
Prence  Rd.,  Brewster  02631;  and  two  sons, 
Roger  and  Andrew. 

Willard  Freemoiit  Cordon,  jr.  '12,  Florence, 
Miss.,  a  former  circuit  court  judge  in  Rankin 
County;  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Gordon  had  also  served 
for  sixteen  years  as  chairman  of  the  county's 
Democratic  Executive  Committee.  Psi  Upsi- 
lon.  Survivors  include  three  sons:  Slater, 
Rt.  1,  Box  20,  Florence  39073;  Robert  and 
Ray. 

Daniel  Harrison  Kulp  II  '13  A.B.  and 
A.M.,  '24  Ph.D.,  Seattle,  author,  sociologist, 
and  retired  educator;  July  9.  Mr.  Kulp  was  for 
many  years  a  professor  of  education  at  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College.  Earlier,  from  1913 
to  1923,  he  was  a  professor  of  English  and 
sociology  at  Shanghai  University  in  China. 
An  Ail-American  football  player  at  Brown, 
Mr.  Kulp  also  served  as  director  of  athletics 
while  at  Shanghai.  He  founded  and  was  for 
six  years  director  of  the  Yangtsepoo  Social 
Center,  a  pioneer  institution  in  China  de- 
voted to  community  development.  In  1921  he 
taught  at  Brown  as  an  exchange  professor 
and  he  also  taught  briefly  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Kulp  was  the  author  of  several 
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books  about  Chinese  sociology,  and  ho  had 
published  numerous  articles  about  educa- 
tion. Ho  was  a  past  president  ot  the  National 
Society  tor  the  Stud\'  of  Educational  Sociol- 
ogv.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Survivors  are  not 
known.  A  brother  was  the  late  Hcnru  Blame 
Kulp  '16. 

Colin  Gordon  MacLcOii    15,  Saunders- 
town,  R.I..  retired  \ice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Abrasive  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany in  East  Providence;  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Mac- 
Leod served  overseas  during  both  World 
Wars.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survi\ors  include  his 
wife,  \irginia,  Gilbert  Stuart  Rd.,  Saun- 
derstown  02874;  and  two  daughters,  Ann 
Gifford  and  Marjory  Muller.  A  brother  was 
the  late  Komctli  B.  MaiLcoii  '18. 

LinLohi  Richiirds  Arnold  'lb,  Warwick, 
R.I.,  a  retired  realtor;  March  13.  Delta  Phi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Maclekinc  Webster 
AniM  '18,  11  Overlook  Dr.,  .Warwick  02818; 
and  two  sons,  Gcori^'i'  C.  ///  '45  and  Rohert  R. 
'47. 

Charles  /.  Hill  '16,  Proviclence,  a  retired 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  Company  of  Rhode  Island 
(now  a  division  of  Commonwealth  Land  Title 
Insurance  Company);  Feb.  13.  Mr.  Hill  had 
been  with  Title  Guarantee  for  forty  years 
when  he  retired  in  1966.  Following  his  mili- 
tary service  in  World  War  I,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  class  of  1916,  a  position  he 
held  unril  his  death.  Also,  he  was  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  the  Providence  Brown 
Club  and  later  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  and  as  trustee  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Brown  Alumni  Fund.  During  the 
1930s,  Mr,  Hill  chaired  the  committee  that  es- 
tablished the  Alumni  Co-operative  Admis- 
sions Program  (now  the  National  Alumni 
Schools  Program).  He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  University  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Cathleen,  303  Presi- 
dent Ave.,  Providence  02906;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Andrea  Williams,  of  Boston.  A  nephew  is 
Robert  ,V.  Hill  '52  and  a  brother  was  the  late 
Allen  D.  Hill  '20. 

Dr.  William  Nexcton  Hitf;hes  '16,  Warwick, 
R.I.,  a  neurologist  and  psychiatrist  who 
practiced  in  Providence  from  1928  until  his 
retirement  in  1970;  March  14.  Dr.  Hughes 
was  chief  of  the  department  of  neurology 
and  psychiatry  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
from  1947  to  1959  and  was  at  one  time  chief 
of  neurology  and  psychiatry  at  the  former 
Chapin  Hospital.  He  received  his  medical 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1921  and  during 
World  War  II  served  in  the  Navy.  Sigma  Chi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pauline  Barrows 
Hughes  '21,  60  Tenth  Ave.,  Warwick  02886. 

Frank  Eugene  Paine,  jr.    16,  Warwick, 
R.I.,  former  president  of  the  Warwick  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  retired  since  1974;  Feb.  3. 
A  lifelong  resident  of  Warwick,  Mr.  Paine 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety there.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Milli- 
cent,  2783  West  Shore  Rd.,  Warwick  02886; 
and  two  daughters,  Margaret  Rock  and 
Allison  McNeil. 
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Russell  Lyman  Tomltnson  '17,  Wakefield, 
R.I.,  former  co-owner  of  the  Church  Travel 
Agency  in  Providence,  retired  since  1963; 
March  3.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Violet, 
100  Pond  St.,  Wakefield  02879. 

Anne  P.  Biiller  '20,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  a 
high  school  teacher  and  librarian  in  the  Paw- 
tucket school  system  for  forty-two  years,  re- 
tired since  1966;  Nov.  23.  At  the  J.  C.  Potter 
School,  where  she  taught  for  twelve  years. 
Miss  Butler  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
a  new  library.  Survivors  include  two  sisters, 
Alice  Sheridan,  217  Waterman  St.,  Provi- 
dence 02906;  and  Elizabeth  Butler,  of  Paw- 
tucket; a  nephew,  Henry  L.  Diirsin  '42;  a 
niece,  Marilyn  Dursin  Ring  '45;  two  grand- 
nephews,  Henry  P.  Dursin  '67  and  Dr.  Edzvard 
Butler  '71.  Another  sister  was  the  late  Mary 
Butler  Dursin  '16,  whose  husband  was  Henry 
Dursin  '16. 

Charles  Victor  Andersen  '21,  Bloomfield, 
N.].,  a  high  school  teacher  in  Newark  for 
more  than  thirty  years  prior  to  his  retirement; 
March  26,  1980.  For  many  years  Mr.  Ander- 
sen coached  the  cross  country  team  at  South 
Side  High  School,  and  he  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  County  Cross  Country 
League.  He  was  for  eight  years  the  state  di- 
rector of  the  National  High  School  Oratorical 
Contest.  Delta  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his 
nephew,  Govan  Fogle,  Rt.  2,  Box  551, 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  29115. 

Arthur  Smith  Kirk  '21,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  a 
retired  project  engineer  at  Halliwell  Eng- 
ineering Associates  in  East  Providence;  Feb. 
17.  Formerly,  Mr.  Kirk  had  been  with  the 
Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  corporator  of  the 
Woonsocket  Institution  for  Savings.  Delta 
Tau  Delta.  Survivors  include  his  sons, 
Richard  D.,  430  S.W.  5th  Ave.,  Boynton 
Beach,  Fla.  33435,  and  Robert  W.  '51. 

Hugh  Miller  '21,  Carmel,  Calif.,  a  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  UCLA  from  1927  until 
1956,  when  he  retired  to  study  and  write; 
Jan.  24.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  the  subjects  of  evolution,  history, 
and  modern  philosophy.  A  native  of  Eng- 
land, he  came  to  the  United  States  after 
spending  World  War  1  imprisoned  by  Ger- 
man authorities.  While  studying  in  Berlin,  he 
had  been  accused  of  spying  and  he  was  ar- 
rested shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
In  1924,  Mr.  Miller  taught  French  at  Brown. 
He  received  his  master's  degree  and  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard  in  1927.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Virginia, 
Hacienda  Carmel  #113,  Carmel  93921; 
daughters  Mary,  Evelyn,  and  Margaret;  and 
a  stepdaughter,  Jane  Jones. 

Avon  Douglas  Green  '22,  Stone  Mountain, 
Ga.,  a  retired  accountant  who  was  at  one 
time  a  lecturer  at  Boston  University;  Aug.  13. 
Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Gertrude,  1118  Village  Cir.,  Stone  Mountain 
30083;  a  son,  William;  and  a  daughter, 
Pamela  Peterson. 

Charles  Theodore  Lazure  '22,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y.,  an  attorney  for  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  of  the  City  of  New  York;  in 
January.  Mr.  Lazure  graduated  from  Brook- 


lyn Law  School  of  St.  Lawrence  Universit 
1930.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survivors  include  hi* 
cousin,  Suzanne  L.  Washburn,  80  Somer 
St.,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 

Walter  W.  Van  Dale  '22,  Pawtucket,  R 
writer  and  photographer,  former  owner 
Van  Dale  Studios,  retired  since  1962;  Feb 
Mr.  Van  Dale  was  author  of  numerous 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  short  storii 
He  wrote  many  of  these  works  under  tht 
pseudonym  D.  Van  Retlaw.  Survivors  in 
elude  his  wife,  Edmay,  75  Dryden  Ave., 
Pawtucket  02860. 

Robert  Harris  Spellman  '23,  New  Paltz 
N.Y.,  a  retired  attorney  who  had  practict 
for  twenty  years  in  New  York  City;  Jan 
Mr.  Spellman  graduated  from  New  York 
Law  School  in  1930.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survi 
include  his  brother.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Spellm 
311  North  St.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605. 
brother  was  the  late  John  Franklin  Spellma 
and  an  uncle  was  the  late  Ertelle  Elwell 
Franklin  1898. 

David  Aaron  Wollman  '23,  Miami  Beac 
retired  attorney  and  former  tax  assessor 
the  city  of  Newark,  N.J.;  March  1.  Mr. 
Wollman  had  earned  his  law  degree  fror 
Rutgers  University  in  1927.  Survivors  inc 
his  wife,  Minna,  1900  South  Treasure  Di 
Miami  Beach  33142. 

Hancel  Bechtel  Smith  '24,  New  Milfor 
Conn.,  a  former  partner  of  the  Kieswetti 
Hagedorn,  Baker,  and  Smith  advertising 
agency  in  New  York;  Feb.  2.  Theta  Delta 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Grace,  47  Ol 
Farms  Ln.,  New  Milford  06776;  and  two 
sons,  Richard  M.  '55  and  Douglas  B.  '60. 

William  David  Downey  '25,  Traverse  ' 
Mich.,  retired  vice  president  of  the  KinS' 
Drug  Company  in  Detroit;  Feb.  4,  1980. 
vivors  include  his  wife,  Ellen,  7046  Cher 
rywood  Ct.,  Traverse  City  49684. 

Leslie  Baxter  Ryder  '25,  Bradenton,  Fl 
retired  Cape  Cod  vegetable  farmer;  Feb. 
Mr.  Ryder  had  moved  to  Florida  in  1970 
was  a  naturalist  and  a  member  of  the  M; 
atee  County  Audubon  Societ\'.  Phi  Kapp 
Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth,  60 
Lilli  Way,  Bradenton  33507. 

Richard  Knight  Cornell  '26,  Chapel  H 
W.Va.,  owner  of  Nelco  Industries,  Indus 
plastics  research  and  design;  Feb.  2,  198( 
Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors  include  hi: 
wife,  Judith,  Box  2454,  Chapel  Hill  (Hun 
tington)  25714. 

Stanley  Wallace  Hunt  '26,  Dunedin,  FI 
retired  attorney  who  had  practiced  for  m 
years  in  Worcester,  Mass.;  Dec.  24.  Mr.  I- 
graduated  from  Northeastern  University 
Law  School  in  1932.  During  World  War  II 
served  as  a  lieutenant  commander  in  thi 
Navy.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Survivors  inclu 
his  wife,  Geraldine,  841  Patricia  Ave.  #3 
Dunedin  33528;  two  sons,  Richard  and 
Frederick;  and  a  daughter,  Sandra. 

Frank  Miles  Flint  '27,  Pacific  Palisadi 
Calif.,  retired  vice  president  and  senior  t 
officer  of  Citizens  National  Bank  in  Los 
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igeles;  Dec.  1.  Mr.  Flint  was  a  past  presi- 
nt  of  the  California  Bankers  Association 
d  of  the  Los  Angeles  Brown  Club.  He 
:ved  on  the  President's  Committee  of  Oc- 
iental  College.  Kappa  Sigma.  Survivors 
;lude  his  wife,  Claire,  245  Tranquillo  Rd., 
cific  Palisades  90272. 

Francis  Danui  Schas  '27,  Memphis, 
nn.,  a  former  partner  at  BuUington-Schas 
Co.,  a  securities  firm;  in  January  1980.  Mr. 
has  was  a  past  president  of  the  Memphis 
curity  Dealers  Association.  Delta  Kappa 
)silon.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary, 
6  South  Goodlett,  Memphis  38117. 

Hams  Hamlin  Hodges  '28,  Rockville,  Md., 
jatent  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.,  until 
e  late  1940s  when  he  retired  due  to  illness; 
1.  14.  Mr.  Hodges  had  earned  his  law  de- 
ee  at  National  University,  class  of  1932.  Psi 
Dsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Harriet 
ivton  Hodges  '32,  7109  Roslyn  Ave., 
Kkville  20855. 

Robert  Spencer  Preston  '28,  Rumford,  R.I., 
vner  of  the  Preston  Insurance  Agency,  re- 
ed since  1979;  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Preston  was  a 
St  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Associa- 
)n  of  Insurance  Agents  and  former  director 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
gents.  From  1943  to  1945,  he  was  a  full-time 
lunteer  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Survivors  in- 
ide  two  daughters,  Margaret  Speckman, 
130  Berry  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401;  and 
nne  Lett,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.;  and  a  sister, 
\itli  P.  Saunders  '23.  Two  other  sisters  were 
e  late  Dorotliy  Preston  Robinson  '20  and  the 
te  Margaret  Preston  '20.  Mr.  Preston's  father 
as  the'late  Houwn;  W.  Preston  1883. 

Roger  MacKay  Dunbar  '29,  Swampscott, 
ass.,  former  president  and  director  of  the 
/nn  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  (now 
ly  Bank),  retired  since  1969;  March  4.  Mr. 
unbar  was  a  1931  graduate  of  Harvard 
-isiness  School.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Union 
ospital  and  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
'CA.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Jessie,  400 
radise  Rd.,  Swampscott  01907;  three 
lughters,  Christme  Dunbar  Kuhn  '65,  Dianne 
imer,  and  Margot  Bleier. 

Donald  Sherman  Ftynn  '30,  Naples,  Fla.,  a 
tired  regional  manager  for  Ethyl  Corpora- 
jn;  Feb.  14.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Survivors 
dude  his  wife,  Anne  GnsAo  Flynn  '30,  451 
adder  Rd.,  Naples  33940. 


Hoicard  hAanciiester  Hall  '30,  Pomfret 
enter.  Conn.,  a  retired  office  manager  for 
le  Hooker  Chemical  Corporahon;  March  3. 
I  appa  Sigma.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
uth,  P.O.  Box  34,  Pomfret  Center  06259;  a 
)n,  David;  a  daughter,  Susan  Small;  and 
I'D  sisters,  Marion  Goff  '36  and  Eleanor  Byer- 
,'39. 


Edniond  Harrison  Hoioard  '30,  Cranston, 
.1.,  director  of  public  relations  at  Conover- 
ast  Publications  in  New  York  for  twenty- 
ur  years  before  retiring  in  1964;  July  28, 
•79.  Mr.  Howard  was  at  one  time  an  edito- 
j1  writer  for  Newsweek.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Sur- 
vors  include  his  wife,  Hope,  77  Arnold 
ve.,  Cranston  02905;  a  daughter,  Barbara 


Baer;  and  a  brother,  Walter  H.  Howard  '31,  of 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Paul  Francis  Marble  '30,  '33  A.M.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  a  former  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Clark  University;  Jan.  12.  Mr. 
Marble  was  a  director  and  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  two  Worcester  firms,  Curtis  and 
Marble  Corporation  and  the  Freemont  Cast- 
ing Co.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  include 
his  sister,  Anna  Vincent,  c;o  Rt.  2,  Hillside 
Meadows,  Ward  St.,  North  Brookfield, 
Mass.  01535. 

Dr.  Himon  Miller  '30,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  an 
Army  veteran  and  retired  psychiatrist;  Dec. 
6.  Dr.  Miller  served  on  the  staff  of  several 
Rhode  Island  hospitals  before  relocating  in 
Alabama,  where  he  became  the  first  psychi- 
atrist to  practice  in  the  city  of  Huntsville. 
From  1977  to  1979  he  was  chief  of  the  medical 
staff  at  Huntsville  Hospital.  When  he  retired 
from  the  position,  the  psychiatric  unit  he  had 
established  at  the  hospital  was  named  for 
him.  Dr.  Miller  had  earned  his  medical  de- 
gree from  Georgetown  University.  He  served 
in  the  Army  from  1941  to  1953  and  during 
World  War  II  was  decorated  for  meritorious 
service.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Inge, 
5800  Jones  Valley  Dr.  S.E.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
35801;  and  three  sons,  Stephen,  Robert,  and 
John. 

Benjamin  Ackerman  '31,  Houston,  former 
president  of  Barry  Housewares,  a  Houston- 
based  corporation;  Aug.  8.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Helen,  7239  Harrisburg  Blvd., 
Houston  77011. 

Dr.  Frederick  John  Carpenter,  jr.  '31, 
Lenox,  Mass.,  a  retired  surgeon  and  general 
practitioner  who  was  for  many  years 
chief-of-staff  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Pitts- 
field;  Jan.  8.  Dr.  Carpenter  graduated  from 
the  medical  school  at  McGill  University  in 
1936.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Berk- 
shire County  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
had  served  for  four  years  on  the  school  board 
in  Pittsfield.  Phi  Kappa.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Margaret,  Rolling  Hills,  Bldg  #5 
Apt.  #5,  Lenox  01240. 

Ernest  Svante  Hawkinson  '31,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  a  manager  of  food  distribution 
for  the  International  Basic  Economy  Corpo- 
ration; June  20.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Jeannette,  Qta.  Colina,  Av.  La  Colina,  Los 
Chaguaramos,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  a  son. 
Lance;  and  four  daughters,  Marta,  Wendy, 
Linda,  and  Nancy. 

Charles  Blakeslee  Krebs  '32,  Studio  City, 
Calif.,  a  former  office  manager  for  National 
Employers  Counsel,  Inc.,  in  Los  Angeles; 
March  1,  1979.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors 
are  not  known. 

Stei'cn  Scudder  '32,  North  Chatham, 
Mass.,  a  retired  president  of  Jarvis  and  Jarvis, 
Caster  Manufacturers,  in  Palmer;  Jan.  18.  Mr. 
Scudder  was  a  past  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club  and  he  was  for  five  years  a  trustee  and 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  at  Wing 
Memorial  Hospital.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  Woodland 
Way,  North  Chatham  02650;  a  daughter. 


Andrea  Evans;  and  a  son,  Gerry.  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  father  was  the  late  Eliot  R.  Scudder  '04. 

/()////  Desmond  Clover  '36,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  chairman  of  the  Cambridge  Research 
Institute,  business  consultants,  and  a  profes- 
sor emeritus  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business;  Feb.  16.  Mr.  Glover  was  an  au- 
thority on  analysis  of  the  business  environ- 
ment. A  native  of  Australia,  he  was  an  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  University  of  Tel  Aviv  and 
a  board  member  of  the  Allied  Chemical  Cor- 
poration. He  held  three  advanced  degrees  — 
M.B.A.  1939,  A.M.  1942,  and  Ph.D.  1948  — 
all  from  Harvard.  During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Glover  helped  develop  courses  of  instruction 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  was  a  consultant 
to  various  commands.  In  the  closing  years  of 
World  War  II,  he  worked  on  the  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  in  Europe  and  Washington. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth  Adams 
Glover  '36,  1010  Memorial  Dr.,  Cambridge 
02138;  and  three  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
Kathcrine  '69,  and  Margaret  '74. 

Charles  Hope  Kederich,  jr.  '36,  Canon 
City,  Colo.,  a  farmer  and  cattle  rancher;  July 
15.  Mr.  Kederich  was  a  retired  Army  colonel 
who  had  served  in  World  War  II  and  in 
Korea,  earning  numerous  decorations  for 
valor  and  meritorious  service.  Psi  Upsilon. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marion,  Twin 
Mountain  Ranch,  Micanite  Rt.,  Canon  City 
81212. 

Rilcy  Hughes  '39  A.M.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  author,  editor,  critic,  and  professor  of 
English  at  Georgetown  University;  March  8. 
Mr.  Hughes  wrote  both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction.  He  also  edited  several  anthologies 
and  a  college  textbook.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  staff  reviewer  for  the  Providence  Sunday 
journal,  and  he  had  been  fiction  critic  for 
Catholic  World  since  1951.  Mr.  Hughes  grad- 
uated from  Providence  College  in  1937.  In 
1959,  St.  Benedict's  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  letters.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  josei^hine  Nicholls  Hughes  '41 
Ph.D.,  4709  Alton  PI.  NW,  Washington 
20016;  two  sons,  Austin  and  Dennis,  and 
daughters  Winifred  '73  A.M.,  '76  Ph.D.  and 
Hildred. 

Alfred  Bernard  Cenedclla,  jr.  '40,  Milford, 
Mass.,  a  practicing  attorney  and  former  state 
senator;  Feb.  24.  Mr.  Cenedella  was  a  1947 
graduate  of  Boston  University  Law  School 
and  also  had  done  graduate  work  at  Har- 
vard. At  one  time,  he  was  director  of  law  en- 
forcement for  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Conservation.  He  was  a  former  director  of 
the  Milford  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation and  he  had  served  for  twelve  years 
on  the  Milford  School  Committee.  During 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Cenedella  served  as  a 
Navy  pilot  and  received  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  for  his  role  in  an  air-sea  rescue 
made  in  Japanese  waters.  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Jeanne,  107 
Congress  St.,  Milford  01757;  two  sons,  Ed- 
ward and  Alfred  B.  Ill;  and  two  daughters, 
Ann  Bodio  and  Florence  Trotta. 

Dr.  Charles  Austin  Leach,  jr.  '42,  Bir- 
mingham, Mich.,  a  practicing  pediatrician  for 
more  than  thirtv  years;  Jan.  23.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Shirley,  900  Wimbleton  Dr., 
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Birmingham  48008;  sons  Douglas,  David, 
Steven,  and  Eduwd  C.  79;  and  a  daughter, 
Judith. 

Tlwmai  hiune  Yatiimii  '43,  Pro\idence, 
chief  of  property  acquisitions  for  the  Rhode 
Island  Uater  Resources  Board;  Feb.  19.  Mr. 
\atman  was  a  past  president  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Real  Estate  Board.  He  was  secretarv  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  Brown  Football  As- 
sociation and  in  1952,  1956,  and  1960  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. He  was  a  \avy  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  There  are  no  im- 
mediate sun-ivors.  Mr.  Yatman's  father  was 
the  late  Judge  CTisL.  Yatmmi  '11. 

The  Rev.  James  Horn  Lightbourne,  jr.  '47 
A.M.,  Burlington,  N.C.,  minister  of  the 
Southern  Conference  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ;  Jan.  22.  Rev.  Lightbourne  had 
served  twice  as  chairman  of  the  church's 
Council  of  Conference  Executives  and  was 
president  of  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
Councils  of  Churches.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Elon  College,  where  he  had  studied  as  an 
undergraduate.  He  graduated  from  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  in  1950  and  in  1961  he 
recei\'ed  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Elon. 
Sunivors  include  his  wife,  Carolyn,  2903 
Amherst  Ave.,  Burlington  27217;  two  sons, 
James  and  Ernest;  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
James  H.  Livingston. 

Richard  Shenvoad  Slau'soit  '48,  Barrington, 
R.I.,  president  of  the  G.  W.  Dahl  Co.,  valve 
manufacturers;  March  3.  Mr.  Slawson  had 
been  associated  with  Dahl  for  twenty-three 
years  and  had  been  president  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  last  ten  years.  He  was  a  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Margaret,  24  New  Meadow  Rd., 
Barrington  02806;  two  daughters,  Deborah 
and  Catherine;  and  sons  John  and  Matthew. 

Alfred  Robert  Croive  '49,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  a  practicing  attorney  in  New  Bedford; 
July  9.  Mr.  Crowe  was  a  graduate  of  the  Bos- 
ton University  Law  School.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Crowe,  358 
Union  St.,  New  Bedford  02740. 

Haynes  Jefferson  Wheeler  '49  Sc.M.,  a 
physicist  employed  at  one  time  by  Argonne 
Nahonal  Laboratory  in  Argonne,  111.;  Feb.  16, 
1980.  Survivors  include  three  sons,  Eric, 
Route  1,  DaUas,  Wis.  54733;  David;  and 
Timothy. 

William  Fabyan  Wroth  '49,  Lake  Jackson, 
Texas,  a  mechanical  engineer  for  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  and  its  subsidiary,  Badische 
Corporation,  for  twenty-sb<  years;  Jan.  10. 
Mr.  Wroth  completed  his  engineering  degree 
at  the  University  of  Texas  after  serving  in  the 
Navy  as  a  pilot.  Kappa  Sigma.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Virginia,  110  Aster  Ln.,  Lake 
Jackson  77566;  a  son,  John;  and  three 
daughters,  Susan,  Deborah,  and  Priscilla. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pasquale  Dardano  '51,  Norwell, 
Mass.,  a  pracHcing  dentist  with  the  Rockland 
Dental  Associates;  Dec.  16.  Dr.  Dardano 
graduated  h-om  Tufts  University  Dental 
School  in  1958.  He  was  a  former  Marine 
Corps  sergeant  who  later  did  volunteer  den- 
tal work  for  the  Southeastern  Coast  Guard 


Station  and  Training  Center.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Anita,  Riverside  Dr.,  Norwell 
02061;  a  son,  Michael;  and  daughters  Julie 
and  Joanne. 

Richard  James  Leonard  '53,  London,  Eng- 
land, a  professional  pianist,  musical  director, 
and  conductor;  Jan.  19.  Mr.  Leonard  was  ac- 
tive in  New  York  City  entertainment  before 
he  moved  to  England  eight  years  ago.  In 
London,  he  was  at  one  time  conductor  and 
musical  director  of  the  popular  production 
Bubbling  Brou'ii  Sugar.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Rosalind,  19  Japan  Crescent,  Crouch 
Hill,  London  N.4;  and  a  daughter,  Vanessa. 
A  brother  is  John  S.  Leonard  '49,  and  two 
cousins  are  Jane  McCeary  Watson  '51  and  Ar- 
lene  Mackey  Cummings  '58. 

Robert  Lane  Coburn  '54,  Milwaukee,  a 
former  project  manager  for  manufacturing 
and  planning  at  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation  in 
Milwaukee;  Aug.  21.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Nancy,  8300  North  River  Rd.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wise.  53217. 

John  Francis  Larson  '54,  Dedham,  Mass., 
a  former  insurance  claims  adjuster  for 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity,  in  Boston; 
Feb.  1.  Sigma  Chi.  Survivors  include  his 
daughter,  Nancy  Ollenborger,  208  Black- 
stone  St.,  Bellingham  02019. 

George  Victor  Guinness,  jr.  '55,  Pawtuck- 
et,  R.I.,  a  staff  psychologist  at  Dunlap  As- 
sociates, consulting  engineers  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  for  sixteen  years;  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Guin- 
ness received  his  M.A.  in  psychology  from 
Boston  University  in  1957.  He  was  at  one 
time  an  instructor  at  New  York  University's 
evening  school.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survivors 
include  his  mother,  Catherine  M.  Guinness, 
do  420  Grotto  Ave.,  Pawtucket  02860;  and 
three  daughters,  Meredith,  Mary,  and  Sara. 

Millicent  Jane  Meyer  '55,  Oradell,  N.J.,  a 
former  school  teacher  and  court  reporter; 
May  19.  Miss  Meyer  received  her  M.A.  from 
Columbia  University  in  1957.  Survivors  in- 
clude her  cousin,  Ellen  Schlansker,  1332 
McClellan  St.,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  12309. 

George  Hyde  Straub,  jr.  '56,  Coopersburg, 
Pa.,  an  electrical  engineer  at  the  Naval  Air 
Development  Center  in  Warminster;  Sept. 
30.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Esther,  RD 
#1,  Coopersburg  18036. 

Warren  Clarence  Forbes  '63  Sc.M.,  '66 
Ph.D.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  a  retired  profes- 
sor of  geology  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
date  unknown.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  received  his 
B.S.  from  Hofstra  University  in  1961,  taught 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  for  a  year  prior 
to  joining  the  Illinois  faculty  in  1966.  He  re- 
tired to  St.  Petersburg  in  1977  because  of  ill- 
ness. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Barbara, 
5721  Denver  St.  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg  33703; 
three  sons,  Jonathan,  Matthew,  and  David; 
and  a  daughter,  Megan. 

Edward  Dennis  Molloy  '71,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  altera  long  illness;  Oct.  17.  Survivors 
include  his  mother,  Mary  Molloy,  151  Ocean 
Rd.,  Narragansett,  R.l.  02882;  two  brothers, 
John  and  Peter;  and  sisters  Carol  and  Eileen. 


Susan  Renee  Rogers  '77  M.A.T.,  South- 
bury,  Conn.,  an  English  teacher  at  Pom- 
peraug  High  School  in  Southbury;  Feb.  Z 
Ms.  Rogers  was  killed  when  she  fell  from 
tree  while  hiking  with  an  outing  club.  Sht 
had  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1975.  Survivors  include  her  parents,  Mr.  a 
Mrs.  John  Rogers  111,  207  Remington  Rd., 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 

Gary  M.  O'Dea  '78,  Boston,  a  former 
president  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  at  Brown;  Jai 
7.  Survivors  include  his  mother,  Mrs.  Jam 
M.  O'Dea,  37  Highland  Ave.,  Northampt. 
Mass.  01060.  Contributions  may  be  made 
the  Gary  M.  O'Dea  Memorial  Fund  at  Nor 
ampton  High  School,  Northampton  0106C 


NANCY  BUC  contmued 

recalls.  "Someone  came  into  my  offic 

and  said,  'It's  the  president'  and  it 

caused  quite  a  stir.  It  turned  out  to  be 

Howard." 

Nancy  has  embraced  the  opporh 
nity  to  serve  Brown  with  gratitude  ar 
verve.  "I  applied  to  Radcliffe,  Pem- 
broke, Goucher,  and  Pitt,"  she  says. 
"The  ladies  at  Radcliffe  felt  that 
Radcliffe  was  a  very  special  place  am. 
only  very  special  people  belonged  the( 
The  Pembroke  ladies'  view  was  that 
Pembroke  was  a  wonderful  place  am 
eivryhody  should  go  there.  That  provi 
to  be  fairly  accurate,"  Nancy  says  wi 
affection,  "and  1  loved  it.  I  always  lov 
it.  But  what  do  you  think  my  immigrc 
Jewish  grandmother  would  think  if  s 
knew  that  1  had  succeeded  John  Nicl- 
las  Brown?  I  mean,  1  always  liked  JN 
but  to  succeed  him?" 

Nancy's  tenure  at  the  FDA  provi 
unexpectedly  short.  "I  joined  in  No- 
vember 1979  before  the  hostages  were 
seized  and  1  thought  we'd  win  the  eb 
tion."  Instead  she  resigned  effective 
January  20,  1981,  and  rejoined  her  oL 
firm  in  Washington.  "It  was  a  terrific 
experience,"  she  says.  'T've  understo 
for  the  first  time  what  academic  sabba 
cals  are  all  about  and  if  my  personal « 
perience  is  typical  —  I'm  not  sure  — 
think  everybody  should  do  that. 

"Why  go  into  government?"  she 
asks.  "The  frequency  of  issues  like  to 
shock  and  patient  packaging  is  very 
high  and  it's  like  a  drug  —  no  questi< 
about  it.  It  is  just  absolutely  engrossi] 
to  spend  your  day  doing  something  li 
that.  There's  nothing  like  it.  Jody  Ber 
stein  or  Pat  Harris  or  Caspar  Wein- 
berger would  say  the  same  thing.  Tha 
why  people  don't  leave  Washington 
was  so  exciting,  so  interesting,  so  mu 
fun.  It  was  like  baseball  players  used 
say:  I'd  have piaid  them." 
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Of  Words  and  Deeds 


This  is  the  time  of  year  to  thank  all  of  you 
who  have  been  busy  spreading  the  word  for 
Brown  these  many  months.  For  the  words, 
again,  have  worked  —  and  Brown  this  year 
had  1 1 ,800  applicants,  and  you  succeeded  in 
interviewing  over  8,000  of  them. 

You  also  spread  the  word  by  awarding 
Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionaries  to  promis- 
ing high  school  juniors  for  top  performance 
in  English  —  and  that  will  certainly  help  in 
attracting  the  kind  of  alert  students  we'd  like 
to  hear  from  next  year.  In  fact,  that  Brown 
Book  Award  is  a  wonderful  bit  of  imagery  for 
your  favorite  University.  It  says  we  care 
about  excellence  (call  it  dedication)  and  we 
welcome  students  who  enjoy  the  richness  of 
the  language  and  the  meaning  of  things.  Who 
says  running  to  a  dictionary  (or  to  a  library) 
has  to  be  pedestrian? 

We  who  work  with  Brown's  National 
Alumni  School  Program  (and  NASP,  as  you 
know,  is  part  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
which  believes  that  many  arms  make  light 


work)  really  rely  on  that  network  of  some 
3,500  Brunonians  who  contact  and  cultivate 
schools  for  Brown.  The  Admission  Office 
can't  do  it  all  —  and  you  also  bring  the  local 
touch  to  an  interview. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  NASP's 
work  across  the  country  —  and  about  how 
"going  local"  enables  Brown  to  "think 
national"  —  please  write  to:  Tom  Hassan, 
NASP  Director,  Box  1859,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  RI  02912. 

And  ask  about  giving  a  Brown  Book 
Award  next  year  (a  good  student  wins  a  dic- 
tionary, a  good  Brunonian  gets  to  present  it). 

Those  "interviews"  with  applicants,  by 
the  way,  are  really  vital  to  Brown.  It  makes 
us  more  than  just  a  place.  It  makes  us  a 
person! 


The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
Join  in  —  you'll  enjoy  the  work. 


iNhe  dissociated  Alumni  of  Brown  Vnivetsitp 
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UNDOEE'S  PEOFILES 


JOSIAH  8.  CAKBERm 

HOME:  Anywhere,  (No  forwarding  address) 

AGE:  Indeterminate 

PROFESSION:  World's  pre-eminent  authority  in 
psycho-ceramics. 

HOBBIES:  Traveling,  ambulation,  excursionary 
ventures. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Did  not  appear  to  deliver 
the  lecture  "Of  Poets  and  Potsherds:  The  Crumbling 
Society  from  the  New  Wave  to  the  New  Right"  at  Oxford, 
Yale,  Wright's  State,  and  Fairfield  Berber  College. 

QUOTE:  "Wherever  I  go,  there's  one  thing  I  always  take 
with  me  — Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album  —  unless,  of 
course,  I  leave  home  without  it." 

PROFILE:  World's  greatest  traveler,  inventor, 
specializes  in  itineracy,  always  pulling  up  stakes  before 
they're  well-done. 

MOTTO:  Dulce  et  decorum  est  disipere  in  loco. 

(It  IS  pleasant  and  proper  to  be  foolish  now  and  then.) 


jLCS^  Carberry  can  send  me copy(ies) 

of  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album  at  $36.50  a  copy 
(which  includes  $1 .50  for  postage  and  handling). ; 

My  check  for  $_ 


,  made  payable  to 

Brown  University,  is  enclosed.  (Send  to  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly,  Box  1854,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912.) 
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